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PREFACE. 


2  HE  foundation  of  this  little  Work  is 
taken  from  a  Publication  made  at  Geneva 
in  the  year  1767^  called,  ‘  Joh.  Fred, 
Fafelii  Elementa  Medicine  Forenfis/ 
This  was  a  clefs  Took  of  a  learned  Prof ejfor, 
hut  I  imagined  fuch  a  form ,  and  the  end - 
lefs  divifions  which  he  has  adopted ,  zvould 
appear  tedious  to  an  Englijh  reader,  who 
generally  admires  works  more  in  detail .  I 
have  therefore  admitted  only  the  materials 
of  that  publication,  and  have  digefled  them 
into  regular  chapters,  in  which  I  have 
endeavoured,  as  much  as  pojfible,  to  follow 
the  order  of  nature,  beginning  with  births , 
and  ending  zvith  the  diffolution  of  our  frame . 

By  altering  the  form  too ,  I  have  not 
been  obliged  to  adhere  JlriBly  to  the  text, 
but  have  varied  from  it  very  confiderably, 
and  fome  chapters  I  have  entirely  added, 
as  that  upon  Madnefs,  &c.  whilft  others  I 

have 


(  iv  ) 


...  j 7f  pfelefs  in  this  Count ry,  as 
have  omitted  as  tjti  j 

particularly  one  on  Tortures,  &c.  But  1 
hope  I  have  neither  added  what  is  tedious , 
nor  omitted  what  is  necefary  to  be  known r. 
As  nothing  of  the  kind  hath  ever  been,  pub- 
nth  ?d  in  this  Country,  1  zvas  willing  to 


take  the  affipnce  of  a  learned  foreigner , 
rather  than  travel  a  trail  unbeaten,  by 
myfelf  I  need  fay  nothing  concerning  the 
■utility  offuch  a  Work  :  it  will  readily  be 
pointed  out  to  every  ferious  mind.  Life  and 
death  are  objeitstoo  important  to  be  Jported 
with  in  the  manner  they  are  fometimes : 
nor  jhould  the  valuable  connections  of  our 
fellow-citizens  be  ever  facrificed  to  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  faculty ,  the  caprice  of  a 
court ,  or  the  artifices  of  revenge  and  dij - 
appointment . 
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INSTITUTES,  &c. 


INTRODUCTION. 

r  INHERE  is  a  kind  of  medical 
A  knowledge,  which  is  not  l'o 
much  concerned  in  the  cureof  difeafes, 
as  in  the  detection  of  error  and  the 
conviction  of  guilt.  A  phyiician,  a 
furgeon,  or  a  coroner,  is  often  called 
upon  to  make  a  depofition  of  what  he 
knows  concerning  fome  particular 
tranfadtions  in  a  court  of  judicature. 
Such  perfons  then  Ihould  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  animal  (economy, 
and  with  thofe  view's  of  the  fcience 
which,  in  foreign  countries,  have  been 
dignified  with  a  peculiar  name,  as  the 
medicine  of  the  courts,  legal  medicine, 
or  medical  jurifprudence. 

B 


What  part 

oftheftudy 
of  phyfic. 


WhortVem* 

ployed. 


Where  ex¬ 
hibited. 
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This 
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/  * 

This  knowledge,  in  its  more  extern 
five  fenfe,  is  divided  into  two  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds,  in  one  of  which  is  ex- 
How  dlvU  plained  thofe  rules  by  which  a  judge 
may  form  in  a  court  of  judicature,  an 

judicial  accurate  opinion  of  the  caufe  which 
caufes*  comes  before  him  :  in  the  other,  an 

acquaintance  is  acquired  wkh  the  beft 
methods  of  preferving  the  health  of 
Health  of  our  fellow-citizens.  The  fir  ft  part  is 

community  i  j 

again  divided  into  three,  as  the  cie- 
poiition  is  made  in  the  civil  courts,  in 
the  criminal  courts,  or  in  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  courts.  But  as  the  courts  of 
foreign  countries  are  conftituted  up¬ 
on  different  principles  from  thofe  of 
this  kingdom,  I  ftiall  not  follow  the 
example  of  our  learned  profelfor,  in 
Natural  di-  arranging  the  rules  of  this  bufinefs  in 

Vifion.  •.  . 

that  divifion,  but  ftiall  give  them  in 
different  chapters,  according  to  the 
order  of  Nature,  and  let  the  reader 
aPPty  them  as  he  ftiall  think  proper. 

*  '  *  CHAP. 


/ 


G  H  A  P.  I, 


O  F 


PREGNANCY. 


HERE  are  fo  many  decifions, 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  courts 
dependent  upon  pregnancy,  that  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  this  affection 
is  abfolutely  necelfary  to  be  acquired 
before  a  determination  is  made.  And 
notwithstanding  there  may  be  an  ap¬ 
parent  indecency  in  the  exposition, 
yet  truth,  property,  and  perhaps  a 
life,  are  not  to  be  facrificed  to  a  falfe 
delicacy,  a  mistaken  modefty,  or  a 
love  of  eafe. 

A  greater  expanfion  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  than  common,  as  it  creates  in  a 
female  the  idea  of  pregnancy,  may 
depend  upon  a  foetus,  or  any  other 
.body,  filling  up  the  womb,  or  parts 
adjacent.  If  it  be  any  foreign  body, 
it  is  called  a  mole,  or  falfe  concep- 

B  z  tion: 


Many  deci* 
fions  de¬ 
pend  on  $ 
knowledge 
of  it. 


Marks  of 
Pregnancy* 


guilhed 
from  other 
appearan¬ 
ces. 

Mole  wb  at. 


Ordinary. 


Extraordi¬ 

nary. 


V 

■\  (  4  } 

t'ton  ;  if  a  foetus,  tiue  piegnanc\»  , 
This  too  is  of  two  kinds,  ordinary  and  ' 
extraordinary.  The  firft,  when  one 
or  more  fcetufes  are  lodged  in  the  hol  ¬ 
low  of  the  womb  itfeif ;  the  latter, 
when  they  are  depolited  in  the  ova¬ 
rium,  the  fallopian  tube,  or  the  gene¬ 
ral  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  ova¬ 
rium  is  that  fubftance  in  the  female 
body,  which  anfwers  to  the  teflicle  in 
that  of  the  male,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
contain  the  germen  of  the  future  ani¬ 
mal.  The  fallopian  tube  is  a  duff 
which  conveys  the  male  femen  from  the 
womb  to  the  ovarium,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  embrace  the  uterus  in  the  time  of 
conception.  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe 
then,  that  fometimes  the  foetus  may 
be  lodged  in  thefe  bodies,  and  feek  an 
exit  which  it  can  never  obtain. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  women  of 
abandoned  characters,  or  even  married 
ttomen,  to  conceal  and  deny  their  Hate 
°f  PreSnancy  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes,  no 


•  aqcu- 
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4  accurate  judgment  can  be  formed  till 
a  proper  examination  be  made  by  a 
medical  perfon,  and  thofe  figns  of  true 
pregnancy  be  difcovered  which  are 
generally  acknowledged.  Thefe  ligns 
are  various,  and  they  may  be  diftin- 
guilhed  into  certain,  uncertain,  and 
falfe. 

The  certain  and  moft  common,  and 
which  may  be  taken  about  the  time 
when  half  the  geftation  is  compleated, 
are, 

i  ft.  A  {Welling  of  the  abdomen, 
which  arifes  from  no  morbid  caufe, 
which  continues  to  increafe  fo,  that  it 
extends  from  the  lower  part  even  to 
the  fummit,  which  has  a  Ihining  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  which  is  peculiarly 
lharpened  about  the  navel.  At  the 
fame  time  a  troublefome  fenfation,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  fuch  a  fituation,  is  perceived, 
and  other  figns  of  pregnancy  occur. 

2d.  The  orifice  of  the  womb  is 
thicker,  more  fpongy,  foft,  and  wi- 
•  '  B  3  dened ; 


Signs* 


Certain* 


Swelling  of 
abdomen* 


Orifice  c£ 

the  worn!? 
altered* 


Motion  of 
foetus. 


SupprefTi- 
on  of  men- 
fes. 


Swelling  of 
breafts. 

/ 


Milk  in 
brealfo. 


Uncertain 
figns  of 
pregnancy. 
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fiened  ;  is  fliorter,  and  exhibits  nei¬ 
ther  a  conical  nor  cylindrical  figure. 

3d.  A  motion  of  the  fcetus  is  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  womb. 

4th.  There  is  a  fupprefiion  of  the 
menftrual  flux,  when  it  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  from  fome  evident  difeafe, 
and  when  the  fymptoms  which  ac¬ 
company  it  do  not  remit,  as  is  the  cafe 
when  it  arifes  from  fome  other  caufe. 

5th.  A  fwelling  and  hardnefs  of 
the  breads,  with  an  inflation  of  the 
nipple,  and  the  veins  of  the  breads 
affirming  a  blue  colour.  The  di/k 
lound  the  nipple  is  ol  a  dufky  brown 

colour,  and  the  little  eminences  are 
much  enlarged. 

6th.  A  lymph  flows  from  the 

breaft  upon  preflure,  which  are  ftreaks 
of  true  milk. 


The  uncertain  figns  of  pregnancy, 
«e  frequent  vomitings,  efpecially  in 
?  ™on™8i  a  conftipation  of 'the 
y  5  "  lnc°udnence  or  fuppreffion 

'  of 
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of  urine,  difficult/ refpiration,  irregu¬ 
lar  appetite,  a  fondnefs  or  averfion  to 
particular  kinds  of  food,  head-ach, 
vertigo,  pain  of  the  teeth,  yellow  fpots 
in  the  face,  the  belly  growing  flat,  a 
defcent  of  the  oriflce  of  the  womb, 
enlargement  of  the  veins,  fwelling  of 
the  legs  and  feet,  and  pains  in  the 
loins,  &c. 

The  falfe  figns  of  pregnancy  have 
arifen  from  fome  fuperftitious  notions 
which  are  now  exploded,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  fliall  omit  to  mention  them  in 
this  place. 

It  appears,  however,  that  no  accu¬ 
rate  judgment  cap  be  formed,  but 
from  the  certain  figns  ;  and  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  thefe  can  only  be  acquired  by 
a  minute  examination  and  immediate 
infpedtion  of  the  parts.  This,  upon 
account  of  decency,  is  generally  com¬ 
mitted  to  midwives,  ignorant  perfons, 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  ceconomy,  and  may  eafily  be  de¬ 
ll  4  ceived. 


Falfe  figns. 


How  to 
form  a 
judgment,. 


.Feigned 

pregnancy. 

How  difco 
vered. 


Signs. 


ceived.  It  would  be  much  better 
then,  that  this  office  lfiould  be  en- 
traded  to  the  more  regular  practi¬ 
tioner,  who  being  a  perfon  of  educa¬ 
tion,  would  add  the  influence  of  his 
judgment  to  his  examination,  and 
would  net  be  content  with  a  lingle  en¬ 
quiry,  which  may  be  uncertain,  but 
would  frequently  repeat  it,  till  he  had 
perfectly  afeertained  the  truth. 

Women  fometimes  likewife  feign 
themfelves  to  be  pregnant  when  they 
are  not  fo.  The  abfence  of  thofe 
figns  before-deferibed,  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  confute  them  j  but,  as  much 
artifice  is  often  ufed  upon  fuch  occa- 
fions,  it  may  be  necelTary  to  examine 
a  little  further,  and  here  the  following 
figns  prefent  themfelves  :  An  impro¬ 
per  age,  either  too  tender  or  too  per¬ 
fect  ;  a  preternatural  defeCt  of  the 
menfes,  even  in  thofe  of  a  fit  a^e  • 
t0°  great  a  flow  of  them  ;  a  copfous 
inveterate  fluor  albus ;  various 


and 


difeaf 


es 


difeafes  of  the  vagina,  as  the  orifice  of 
it  being  entirely  flint,  or  a  junction  of 
its  {ides,  fo  as  not  to  admit  an  entrance ; 

various  difeafes  likewife  of  the  womb, 

?  <  *  .  * 

fuch  as  a  fchirrus,  or  flelhy  excrefences 
growing  up  in  it,  or  its  mouth  being 
entirely  doled. 


■at 

■m 


Partimtlon 

what* 


Ordinary. 


Extraordv- 

nary. 

Csefarean 

operation* 
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G  FI  A  P.  II. 


-OF  PARTURITION  OR  CHILD-v 

B  IRT  H, 


I  PARTURITION  may  be  re. 

ceived  in  feveral  fenfes*  At  one 
time  it  means  the  aftion  of  bringing  a 
child  into  the  world  :  at  another  the 
child  itfelf,  which  is  received  into  be- 
ing. 

When  taken  in  the  fir  ft  fenfe,  it  is 
divided  into  ordinary  and  extraordi¬ 
nary.  The  ordinary  is,  when  the  de¬ 
livery  is  made  in  the  common  and 
ufual  manner,  or  rather  by  the  com¬ 
mon  paflages,  notwithftanding  any 
difficulties  which  may  occur  in  the 
operation  :  for  this  is  again  divided 
into  natural  and  preternatural,  or  arti¬ 
ficial.  The  extraordinary  delivery  is 
when  it  is  performed  by  the  Caefarean 
operation,  which  is  an  extraction  of 

the 

t 
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the  child,  by  making  an  incifion  thro5 
the  abdominal  mufcles  into  the  uterus. 
This  is  fieldom  performed  upon  the 
living  mother,  but  may  be,  and  is  in¬ 
deed  always  advifeable,  fhould  the  mo¬ 
ther  die  before  die  can  be  delivered, 
and  life  is  perceived  in  the  child.  In 
this  way  feme  great  perfonages,  and 
particularly  our  Edward  VI.  is  faid  to 
have  been  born.  Another  method 
lately  propofed  in  France,  and  ah  fo¬ 
il]  tely  put  in  practice  upon  living 
fubjects,  is,  by  dividing  the  cartilage 
which  binds  together  the  bones  that 
furround  the  womb,  and  thus  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  opening.  This  may  likewife 
be  called  extraordinary,  though  the 
delivery  be  made  by  the  natural  paf- 
fages ;  yet  the  ftridtnefs  of  terms  con¬ 
fines  it  tothofe  labours  which  are  made 
by  pafiages  different  from  the  common. 

When  the  word  parturition  relates 
to  the  child  itfelf,  it  may  denote  the 
time  when  it  is  born,  the  conforma- 


When  par¬ 
turition  re¬ 
lates  to  the 
child. 


non 
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Time  of 
birth. 

Perfedh 

Imperfect. 

Abortions. 

Premature. 

Signs  of 

immature 

child. 


tion  of  its  parts,  or  the  external  figure 
which  it  prefents,  the  ftate  of  its  life, 
and  the  number  which  are  brought 
into  the  world. 

When  it  relates  to  the  time  in 
which  it  is  born,  it  may  be  confidered 
either  as  perfect  or  mature,  or  imma¬ 
ture  and  imperfect,  The  former,  when 
gefiation  has  been  carried  on  at  lead: 
nine  months  :  the  latter,  when  it  is 
completed  before  that  time ;  and  in 
this  laft  cafe,  another  divifion  may  be 
made  into  abortions,  where  the  deli¬ 
very  is  made  before  the  feventh 
month  ;  and  premature  births,  where 
the  child  is  born  between  the  feventh 
and  the  end  of  the  ninth.  To  this 
head  alfo  belong  too  late  deliveries. 

The  figns  of  an  immature  child 
are  taken  from  the  following  particu¬ 
lars. 

i  ft.  F rom  its  length,  for  if  it  be  not 
one  foot  long,  we  may  be  nearly  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  is  not  completely  formed. 

2d.  From 


length. 
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id.  From  its  weight,  which fliould 
exceed  five  pounds. 

3d.  From  the  figure  of  the  head, 
be.  An  incomplete  child  has  a  de¬ 
formed  face  refembling  an  old  per^ 
fon,  with  a  wide  mouth  and  fiend er 
ears  like  membranes ;  its  eyes  are 
fhut ;  the  hair  of  its  head  is  of  a  whh 
tifh  call ;  the  diviiion  between  the 
bones  of  the  ikull,  called  the  rhom- 
foidal  future,  gapes  Wide  ;  the  bones 
themfelves  are  moveable  ;  and  the  lips 
of  the  mouth  refemble  pieces  of 
bloody  filelhe 

J 

4,  From  its  habit  of  body,  which 
is  for  the  mod  part  thin  and  tender, 
and  covered  with  a  fhort  down,  and  is 
of  a  reddifh  hue,  particularly  on  the 
extremities  and  the  face.  If  it  be  a 
male,  the  ferotum  is  of  a  round  figure, 
and  the  tefticles  are  not  contained  in 
it. 

5th.  From  its  limbs,  which  are 
thin  and  weak,  and  the  nails  upon  its 

fingers 

V  i  J  .  \ 


Weight. 

Figure  of 
parts,  See. 


Habit  of 
body. 


Limbs. 


C  -4  ) 


Conforma¬ 
tion  of 
bones. 


tXmfcilical 

cord. 

Other  c'r- 
cumftances 


fingers  are  foft,  fhort,  not  extending 
beyond  the  fingers  ;  nay,  if  it  be  very 
finally  as  of  one  or  two  months,  the 
nails  are  by  no  means  perceptible, 
either  upon  the  fingers  or  the  toes. 

6th.  From  the  conformation  or 
conftitution  of  its  bones  ;  for  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  experience,  that  in  every 
month  of  geftation,  there  is  feme  al¬ 
teration  in  this  refpedl ;  ex.  gr,  in 
a  foetus  of  five  months,  the  orbits  of 
the  eyes  are  entirely  formed  into  bony 
fbekets,  and  in  one  of  feven  months, 
the  fmall  bones,  fubfervient  to  the  or¬ 
gan  of  hearing  are  fo  perfect,  as  fcarce- 
ly  to  differ  from  thofe  of  a  complete 
child. 

7th.  From  the  umbilical  cord, 
which  is  very  (lender. 

8th.  From  other  curious  circum- 
ftances  which  attend  this  little  em¬ 
bryo,  fuch  as  a  conftant  indulgence  in 
deep,  an  abftaining  from  crying,  an 
intolerance  of  cold,  an  indifpofition  to 

fuck. 
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flick,  or  to  ufe  its  limbs,  or  the  rmif- 
cles  of  other  parts,  fuch  as  thofe 
which  are  fubfervient  to  the  evacu¬ 
ation  of  urine,  or  the  depofiting  of  the 
meconium. 

The  figns  by  which  we  diftinguifh 
a  perfect  child  are  taken, 

i  ft.  From  its  fize,  its  length  be¬ 
ing  at  leaf!  one  foot  fix  inches. 

2d.  From  its  weight,  which 
fhould  be  at  leaft  fix  pounds. 

3d.  From  the  formation  of  its 
bones,  which  is  known  only  by  expe- 
-  rience.  But  in  general  a  child  can 
hardly  be  called  complete,  all  whofe 
bones  and  every  part  are  nor  entirely 
formed,  though  age  may  give  forne 
addition  to  their  fubftance. 

4th.  From  the  umbilical  cord, 
which  is  thick  and  firm, 

5th.  From  other  circumftances, 
oppofite  to  thofe  in  that  which  was 
imperfect,  fuch  as  that  he  cries, 
moves  his  limbs,  opens  his  eyes,  fucks 

at 


Signs  of 

perfect 

child. 

Size. 


Weight* 


F  ormatioa 
of  bones. 


Umbilical 

cotd. 
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Perfe&i 


Imperfect. 


a t  the  bread,  is  not  always  afieep,  can 
bear  cold,  has  a  white  Ik  in,  can  eva¬ 
cuate  urine  and  the  feces,  has  long 
nails,  and  his  head  covered  with  hair* 
That  which  relates  to  the  con¬ 
formation  of  a  child,  after  it  is  brought 
into  the  world’  is  diftinguifhed  into 

J  o 

monftrous,  and  not  mondrcus :  the 
former  including  all  deviations  from 
the  ordinary  figure  of  man.  Monfters 
are  again  divided  into  perfect  and  im¬ 
perfect.  A  perfect  monfter  is  that 
which  abfolutely  differs  in  all  its  parts, 
from  the  human  appearance,  as  when 
it  refembles  any  brute  animals,  as  a 
dog,  an  ape,  &c.  An  imperfeCt  mon¬ 
fter  is  where  only  a  partial  alteration 
is  made  in  its  figure;  and  this  may 
again  differ,  according  as  this  partial 
alteration  is  made  in  the  head,  or  other 
parts ;  and  this  as  it  may  be  born  with¬ 
out  a  head,  or  with  the  head  of  a 
beaft,  &c.  Where  a  monfter  differs 
from  a  complete  child,  iu  other  parts 

befides 
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befides  the  head,  it.  is  diftinguifhed 
into  two  forts,  as  any  parts  in  general 
are  affected,  or  as  more  particularly 
the  change  is  wrought  in  the  genitals 
only,  and  then  it  is  called  an  herma¬ 
phrodite,  which  is  likewife  perfect  or 
imperfect. 

In  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of 
monfters  in  general,  three  objects  of 
consideration  prefent  themfelves.  i  ft- 
What  is  the  caufe  of  Monfters  ?  2d. 
Whether  they  are  pofleffed  of  life  ? 
3d.  Whether  a  perfect  monfter  can 
be  conlidered  as  a  human  being  ? 

1  ft.  The  caufe  of  monfters  is  vari¬ 
ous,  as  depending  on  fuch  changes  in 
the  conftitution  of  the  mother,  as  can 
hardly  be  accounted  for. 

Whatever  view  we  take  of  the 
theory  of  generation,  whether  a  ger- 
men  be  formed  in  the  ovarium  of  the 
female,  which  is  only  impregnated  by 
the  femen  of  the  male,  or  whether  the 
homunculus  is  contained  in  that  femen, 

C  and 
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arid  the  female  affords  a  nidus  for  its 
formation ;  Itill  we  fee  a  ftrong  re- 
femblance  to  both  parents  in  their 
offspring  :  and  accidents,  or  other 
caufes,  contribute  to  make  an  entire" 
alteration  in  the  form  of  the  foetus, 
and  produce  monfters.  We  will  not 
fuppofe  unnatural  connections,  or  that 
any  impregnation  can  arife  from  that 
fource ;  but  imagination  has  a  great 
power  over  the  body  of  a  female, 
efpecially  during  geflation  ;  and  the 
fluid  in  which  the  foetus  fwims,  or  the 
womb  itfelf  may  be  difordered,  fo  as 
to  occafion  great  changes.  Neither 
need  we  have  recourfe  to  the  the¬ 
ory  of  the  ingenious  Buffon  to  explain 
how  thefe  are  brought  about ;  or  fup¬ 
pofe  that  every  part  of  the  human  bo- 
dy  has  a  reprefentation  in  the  fecun¬ 
dating  quality  of  both  parents,  to  form 
its  conftruCtiom  The  firft  rudi¬ 
ments  or  germen  of  the  human  body 
is  not  a  human  creature,  if  it  be  even 
,  a  living; 
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a  living  one  ;  it  is  a  foundation  only 
upon  which  the  human  fuperftru&ure 
is  raifed.  This  is  evident  to  anatomi¬ 
cal  obfervation.  Were  a  child  to  be 
born  of  the  fhape  which  it  prefents  in 
the  fir  ft  ftages  of  pregnancy,  it  would 
be  a  monfter  indeed,  as  great  as  any 
which  was  ever  brought  to  light. 
How  eafy  then  is  it  for  diforder  to 
prevent  the  exertion  of  that  plaftic 
force,  which  is  necefiary  to  form  a 
complete  animal. 

2d.  Monfters  may  live,  but  it  de¬ 
pends  on  what  parts  are  affected,  how 
long  life  fhall  be  continued  to  them. 
Where  the  monftrous  pares  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  extremities,  or  even  to 
thofe  places  which  diftinguifh  herma¬ 
phrodites,  we  find  from  experience, 
that  the  vital  powers  are  ftreng  and 
vigorous  ;  and  were  it  not  that  fuch 
beings  often  fly  from  fociety,  lead 
fedantary  lives,  and  are  deprived,  of 
feme  wholefome  exercifes  to  the  hu- 
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man  conftitution,  life  might  be  efl« 
joyed  by  them,  and  to  as  great  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  by  any  other  perfons. 

3d.  With  regard  to  perfedl  mon¬ 
fters,  moftof  the  authorities  which  af- 
fert  that  any  thing  of  that  kind  can 
exift,  feem  to  be  of  no  credit.  But 
fliould  any  ever  appear,  we  fhould 
confider  that  it  is  not  form  or  fhape, 
but  reafon  and  intelligence,  which 
diftinguifh  human  creatures  from  brute 
animals. 

We  are  next  to  confider  the  nature 
of  hermaphrodites  ;  and  as  thefe  are 
living  beings,  and  fometimes  capable 
of  all  the  functions  of  foeiety,  fuch  dif- 
tin&ions  ought  to  be  made  relating  to 
them,  as  will  place  their  fituation  in 
the  mo  ft  proper  light,  and  the  moft 
favourable  to  their  happinefs.  They 
are  great;  objects  of  our  pity  and  com¬ 
placency,  for  they  are  not  only  de¬ 
prived  of  the  common  pleafures  of 
mankind,  but  are  fubjedt  to  diforders 

which 
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which  are  painful,  uncomfortable,  and 
inconvenient.  A  perfect  hermaphro¬ 
dite  or  a  being  partaking  of  the  dil- 
tinguifhing  marks  of  both  fexes,  with 
a  power  of  enjoyment  from  each,  is 
not  believed  by  any  one  ever  to  have 
exifted.  Imperfect  hermaphrodites, 
or  monfters  whofe  organs  of  genera¬ 
tion  are  affected,  are  frequently  pre- 
fented  to  us.  They  may  be  divided, 
according  to  the  fexes,  into  what  are 
called  androgynus,  and  androgyna. 
The  firft  is  the  male,  who  has  in  ge¬ 
neral  his  own  organs  tolerably  per¬ 
fect,  but  has  feme  divifion  in  the  flefh 
above,  below,  on  or  in  the  ferotum, 
which  puts  on  the  appearance  of  the 
female  pudendum.  The  penis  like- 
wife  may  be  fo  obliterated,  as  to  give 
no  external  appearance  of  the  male, 
but  the  beard,  and  the  conftitution  of 
his  body,  confirm  him  to  be  of  that 
fex.  The  androgyna  is  a  woman, 
who  has  the  parts  of  generation  nearly 
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like  another,  but  at  the  fame  time  the 
clitoris  grows  to  a  great  fize,  and  gives 
the  form  of  the  male  penis.  This  is 
a  very  inconvenient  diforder,  as  fne  is 
fometimes  deprived  of  the  pleafures 
peculiar  to  her  fex,  and  fuffers  much 
from  diforders  of  the  part.  From  her 
breafts,  and  the  deficiency  of  beard 
however,  fhe  is  diftinguifhed  from 
the  male  ;  though  it  frequently  and 
unfortunately  happens,  that  fuch  wo¬ 
men  are  more  fubjedt  than  others  to 
rebuff  and  mafculine  conftitutions. 
It  is  evident  that  the  fexes  here  are 
as  completely  marked  as  in  other  per- 
fons,  and  to  all  legal  intents  and  pur- 
pofes,  they  are  man  and  woman. 

Some  important  enquiries  may 
a  rife  upon  this  fubjeft.  As  ift.  How 
pi.r"diws,  far  they  are  to  he  confidered  as  impo- 
inipotent.  tent.  This  is,  I  believe,  generally  the 
cafe,  but  not  always,  and  mu  ft  depend 
^  w  upon  proof.  2d.  Whether  they  rhould 
theymarry?  pe  permitted  to  marry  ?  This  depends 

upon 
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upon  the  former,  but  mu  ft,  I  fliould 
think,  be  left  to  their  own  choice. 

3d.  Whether  change  of  the  fexes  May  they 
might  be  allowed  ?  This  is  certainly  chanstfe" 
cont  rad  idea  in  the  terms,  and  will 
admit  of  no  difpute. 

With  regard  to  the  ftate  of  life  of 
a  child,  the  following  queftion  requires 
to  be  decided  :  At  what  time  may  a  whendoes 
foetus  be  fuppofed  to  begin  to  live  ? 

To  anfwer  this  we  nraft  confider,  that 
conception  is  made  in  the  ovarium  of 
a  female  after  coition  with  a  male,  concep- 
when  the  fubtile  aura  of  the  femeq  tlon ' 
hath  fo  far  penetrated  into  the  germen, 
which  may  be  fuppofed  to  contain 
the  outline  of  the  future  man,  as  to 
produce  a  turgefcence  and  motion  of 
its  circulating;  humours.  At  this 

•  O  i  if 

time  it  may  be  laid,  that  life  begins, 
i.  e.  immediately  after  conception. 

Hence  thofe  feem  to  err,  1  ft.  who  would 
perfuade  us,  that  the  foetus  acquires 
life  when  it  is  fo  particularly  adive, 

C  4  that 
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Seat  of  the 
foul. 


that  the  mother  becomes  fenfible  of  its 
motions.  2d.  Thofe  who  think  that 
life  does  not  begin  till  the  feventh  or 
fourteenth  day,  or  even  till  a  month 
after  conception.  And  3d.  Thofe 
who  fuppofe  that  a  foetus,  as  long  as 
it  continues  in  the  womb,  where  it 
does  not  breathe,  cannot  be  called  a 
living  animal.  The  whole  depends 
on  our  ideas  of  life  and  animation,  and 
the  aft  of  generation  to  create  it.  If 
generation  be  the  caufe  of  animating 
the  rudiments  of  the  future  being,  and 
if  that  animation  be  conftrued  to  be 
underftood  by  what  is  meant  by  life, 
then  it  muft  certainly  begin  imme¬ 
diately  after  conception,  and  nothing 
but  the  arbitrary  forms  of  human 
inftitutions  can  make  it  otherwife. 

On  this  occafion  we  may  enquire, 
what  part  of  the  human  body  is  the 
feat  of  animation,  or  the  foul  ?  To 
which  we  anfwer,  that  evidently  it  re- 

ikies 
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tides  moft  confpicuoufly  in  the  brain, 
becaufe  that  fubftance  being  hurt,  all 
the  faculties  of  the  foul  become  dis¬ 
ordered  ;  and  becaufe  all  the  nerves  of 
the  body,  which  are  the  great  inftru- 
ments  of  aftion,  are  derived  from  it  as 
a  fountain*  But  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  that  the  whole  of  the  brain  is 
the  immediate  feat  of  the  foul  ;  it  is 
probably  confined  to  what  is  called  the 
fenforium  commune,  or  a  fmall  part 
from  whence  the  nerves,  defined  to 
fenfe  and  voluntary  motions,  draw 
their  origin  ;  as  they  do  likewife  from 
an  appendix  to  it,  called  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is, 
wha  t  kind  of  children,  when  born  into 
the  world,  are  to  be  deemed  endued 
with  life,  or  have  a  profpeft  of  living  ; 
for  a  foetus  cannot  live  out  of  the 
womb  of  its  mother  ? 

i  ft.  Then,  no  abortion  can  be 
fa  id  to  be  endued  with  life,  for  if  there 

be 
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be  feme  figns  of  life  when  it  is  brought 
into  the  worlds  it  cannot  continue  to 
live,  for  it  can  neither  take  the  ali¬ 
ment  which  is  .riecefiary  to  its  fufte- 
nance,  nor  if  it  could  take  it,  can  it 
change  fuch  grofs  food  into  its  tender 
nature.  Some  authors  have  afferted, 
that  children  of  five  and  fix  months 
have  lived,  but  this  is  probably  amif- 
take,  it  being  generally  agreed,  that 
infants  fo  young  cannot  fuftain  the  in¬ 
clemencies  to  which  they  muft  be 
fubjeft. 

2d.  Children  of  feven  months,  or 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  days  after 
marriage,  may  live,  though  generally 
they  are  puny,  and  continue  but  a  fhort 
time  on  earth. 

$ 

3d.  All  children  above  feven 
months  are  fuppofed  to  be  endued  with 
vital  principles,  and  of  confequence 
are  allowed  the  privilege  of  life. 

The  next  fubjeft  of  confideration, 
is  that  of  twins,  fuppofitious  births, 
and  fuperfoetation. 

T  he 


The  right  of  primogeniture  mu  ft  Twins  how 

-  ,  ,  .  i  coniidered. 

be  determined  in  natural  births,  by 
that  which  was  firit  born  into  the 


world,  and  which  rauft  be  decided  by 
the  by-ftanders.  If  the  delivery,  how* 
ever,  be  made  by  a  palTage  effected  by 
art,  the  choice  depending  on  the  will 
of  the  furgeon,  no  proper  determina¬ 
tion  can  poffibly  be  made. 

In  the  affair  of  fuppofitious  births,  Suppofiti- 

n .  ous  births. 

two  queflions  occur,  according  as  the 

birth  is  performed  or  not.  In  the 

former  cafe,  a  phyfician  may  judge, 

I  ft*  From  thofe  firms  in  the  mother,,  s  igns  to 
^  .  iudgs  by. 

which  diftinguifh  her  having  been  de-  ‘ 

o  o 

livered  of  a  child.  2d.  From  thofe 
figns  which  refer  to  her  incapacity  of 
conception.  3d.  From  figns  of  im- 
potency  in  the  father.  4th.  From 
the  umbilical  cord  in  the  child  not  ap¬ 
pearing  as  of  one  juft  delivered.  Some 
perfons  look  upon  the  dimm.il  itude 
to  the  parents  to  be  a  fign,  but  this 
muft  be  very  fallacious.  Where  the 
V  ■  .  /  Cup- 
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Sttperfceta- 

tion. 


fuppofitious  birth  depends  on  the  p re¬ 
lent  hate  of  pregnancy,  either  the 
proper  figns  muft  be  examined,  or  we 
muft  wait  the  event,  fhould  thole 

figns  deceive  us. 

.  ^ 

The  impregnation  of  a  woman  al¬ 
ready  pregnant,  is  called  a  fuperfeta^ 
tion.  This  is  either  true  or  falfe  ;  the 
former  is  when  it  happens  in  the 
womb  itfelf ;  the  latter  when  one 
fetus  is  depofited  in  the  womb,  the 
other  in  the  ovarium,  the  fallopian 
tube,  or  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

The  following  requifites  are  ne- 
ceflary  to  a  fuperfetation.  ift.  The 
pregnant  woman  ought  to  bear  two 
children,  each  of  a  diftinft  age.  2d, 
The  delivery  of  thefe  children  flrould 
be  at  different  times,  at  a  confiderable 
di fiance  from  each  other.  3d.  The 
woman  muft  be  pregnant,  and  a  nurfe 
at  the  fame  time. 

There  have  been  many  doubts 
about  the  reality  of  this  fuperfce:ation, 

but 


but  there  is  no  difputing  of  fads,  for 
which  fee  Gravel  on  Superfoetation, 
Eifenman’s  Anatomical  Tables,  and 
the  Leipfic  Memoirs,  1725. 

How  this  fuperfostation  is  acconl- 
plifhed,  is  a  matter  of  enquiry,  and  de¬ 
pends  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  con- 
ftitution,  or  rather  the  formation  of 
the  womb  of  the  mother. 

The  lait  thing  to  be  confidered  un¬ 
der  this  head  of  parturition,  is  the  le¬ 
gitimacy  or  illegality  of  births ;  and 
this  is  divided  into  the  time  when  a 
child  is  born  after  conception,  and  the 
conformation  of  its  body.  With  ref- 
ped  to  time,  phyfically  confidered, 
(for  laws  may  be  as  arbitrary  as  they 
pleafe  in  this  refped)  all  abortions, 
too  early  births,  children  of  nine 
months,  and  thofe  who  are  late  born, 
even  to  ten  months,  may  be  confidered 
as  legitimate  in  old  marriages.  Ille- 
gitimate  with  refped:  to  the  time  of 
birth,  are  all  perfed  and  mature  chil¬ 
dren. 
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siren,  who  are  born  in  the  fixth  or  ie- 
venth  month  after  the  celebration  of 
marriage  ;  and  all  late  births,  when 
extended  to  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  or 
thirteenth  month,  efpecially  if  the 
hufband  died  of  a  chronic  or  lingering 
difeafe. 

There  are  manv  caufes.  alledged  to 
occaiion  a  delay  or  prolongation  of  de¬ 
livery,  fuch  as  great  care  and  anxiety, 
fome  fevere  difeafes,  as  violent  hae¬ 
morrhages,  a  phthifical  difpoiition, 
&c.  but  thefe  one  lhould  imagine 
would  rather  haften  than  retard  fuch 
a  circumftance.  Experience  is  the 
only  guide  we  can  follow  in  fuch 
cafes,  and,  for  the  fake  of  humanity, 
the  longed;  time  that  can  be  fairly 
proved  lhould  be  the  lbandard  to  which 
we  lhould  refer. 

With  refpedt  to  the  conformation 
of  the  body,  all  children  maybe  con- 
fidered  legitimate,  who  are  born  at  or 
after  ieven  months  j  but  all  abortions 
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are  illegitimate.  Monfters  likewife 
are  not  to  be  excluded  for  any  trifling 
alterations ;  but  where  all  appearances 
of  human  nature  are  obliterated>  it 
would  be  wrong  to  take  advantage  of 
fuch  a  birth. 
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DIVORCES 


T  T  is  generally  allowed,  that  vari- 
.1  ous  diforders  may  conftitute  na¬ 
tural  grounds  for  a  divorce  between 
two  married  perfons  ;  and  notwith- 
Handing  the  laws  of  particular  coun¬ 
tries  are  generally  founded  on  local 
cuftoms,  and  do  not  always  refer  to 
the  natural  reafons,  yet,  as  no  other 
concern  the  medical  perfon,  and  as 
they  are  proper  to  be  known,  no  fur- 
therapology  is  neceffaryfor  their  infer- 
tion  in  this  place. 

Thofe  diforders,  or  rather  as  they 
may  be  called  defects  of  the  human 
conftitution,  which  feem  to  conftitute 
the  natural  reafons  for  a  divorce, 
are  fuch  as  are  an  ab foliate  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  procreation  of  children. 

They 
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They  are  of  two  kinds,  according  as 
they  have  for  their  fubjedt  the  organs 
of  generation  or  not.  The  former 
may  be  divided  into  impotence  in 
men,  and  fterility  in  women,  which  is 
either  abfolute  or  continual,  or  Inch  as 
eludes  all  human  art  to  remove. 

Abfolute  impotence  in  men  takes  impotence, 
place, 

i  ft.  When  they  are  eunuchs,  or  Eunuchs, 
are  deprived  of  both  tefticles,  which 
being  receptacles  of  the  femen,  with¬ 
out  them  no  generation  can  be  per¬ 
formed. 

2d.  When  they  are  fpadones,  or  Sp:)dons, 
fuch  as  have  the  nerves  or  mufcles 
leading  to  the  •  parts  of  generation 
bruifed,  fo  as  to  deprive  them  of  all 
perception  of  the  venereal  appetite. 

3d.  When  the  penis  is  too  fliort,  short  penis 
being  amputated  for  difeafe. 

4th.  When  the  penis  is  perforated  Penis  per- 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  femen  can-  foutt'd‘ 
not  be  thrown  out  with  fufficient  force. 
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This  rule  is  to  be  admitted,  with  foiii<5 
limitation,  as  the  theory  of  generation 
is  not  fufficiently  eftablilhed  to  deter¬ 
mine  with  accuracy  this  point. 

5th.  When  both  testicles  are  be¬ 
come  fchirrous,  fo  as  not  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  a  cure. 

6th.  When  the  femen  is  too  watry, 
and  will  not  admit  of  amendment* 
This  too  being  a  difeafe  that  admits 
of  a  cure,  Ihould  not  determine  abfo- 

7  th.  When  the  penis  is  too  thick. 
This  is  likewife  only  relative. 

8th.  When  the  preputium  is  fo 
conftru&ed  or  fattened  to  the  glans 
penis,  as  not  to  admit  of  relief  by  a 
furgical  operation.  This  difeafe  is 
called  capiftration. 

9th.  When  the  Vefieulse  feminales 
are  become  fchirrous. 

Thofe  diforders,  which  are  an  im¬ 
pediment  to  the  procreation  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  which  are  not  derived  from 

the 
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the  organs  of  generation,  are  fuch  as 
are  of  a  highly  contagious  nature,  or 
create  an  unconquerable  averfion;  fuch 
as  the  lues  venerea,  melancholy,  epi- 
Iepfy,  fcurvy,  fcrophula,  and  a  highly 
foetid  and  difagreeable  breath.  But  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  honour  of  p hy¬ 
lic,  and  the  benefit  of  humanity,  that 
fuch  difeafes  will  meet  with  their  pro¬ 
per  cure  :  and  indeed  in  all  the  cafes 
here  mentioned,  as  the  happinefs  of 
individuals  is  fo  much  concerned,  and 
the  public  good  on  the  other  hand  fo 
much  to  be  ftudied,  it  is  neceflary 
that  the  obfervations  be  made  with 
the  greateft  care,  and  that  the  ma¬ 
tured:  judgment  of  the  phyfician  be 
exercifed  with  difcretion. 

Abfolute  fterility  in  a  woman,  fo  sterility, 
as  to  unfit  her  for  matrimonial  duties, 
are, 

i  ft.  When  the  parts  deftined  toPart3-m- 
generation  are  fo  imperforate  as  not  to  perforate* 
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admit  of  any  relief  without  incurring 
great  danger  of  life. 

2d.  When  Hie  is  fo  grievoufly  af¬ 
flicted  with  the  fluor  albus,  (vulgarly 
called  the  whites)  as  not  to  admit  of 
anv  cure.  Much  care  and  attention 

j 

are  here  however  requiiite,  and  many 
medicines  are  to  be  tried  before  an  ab- 
folute  judgment  be  made  :  nay,  I 
lhould  think  much  experience  mull 
be  admitted,  and  the  hufband  like" 
wife  be  examined  carefully  with  re¬ 
gard  to  his  own  abilities. 

3d.  When  the  vagina  is  too  ftrait 
and  narrow,  upon  account  of  fchirrous 
tumours,  or  of  any  other  kind  which 
it  is  impoffible  to  remove. 

4th.  When  the  orifice  into  the 
uterus  is  entirely  clofed.  This  will 
be  known  not  only  by  the  touch,  but 
by  the  retention  of  the  menftrual  flux, 
which  in  time  will  force  a  paffage,  or 
from  the  dreadful  fymptoms  it  in¬ 
duces,,  require  the  hand  of  the  furgeon 

to 
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to  procure  it.  This  can  hardly 
called  therefore  an  abfolute  impedi- 
ment. 

5th.  When  there  is  an  ulcer  in  ulcerof 
the  uterus,  or  the  paffages  to  it,  which  womb- 
fometimes  is  of  fo  corroding  a  nature, 
as  to  penetrate  the  reftum  and  blad¬ 
der  of  urine.  There  are  many  other  Internal 
caufes  of  fterility,  which  are  derived  eafecl. 
from  injuries  or  obftruftions  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts  deftined  to  generation. 

But  here  all  is  darlcnefs,  and  it  would 
be  cruel  to  determine  by  any  other, 
than  what  are  quite  evident  upon  in- 
fpeftion  and  accurate  examination  of 
the  parts. 

Before  this  fubjeft  be  difmifled,  Defefls  in 

.  ,  ~  r  generation. 

it  may  be  neceiiary  to  mention  tome 
other  circumftances,  which,  although 
they  may  not  render  either  fex  abfo- 
lutely  impotent,  yet  may  be  considered 
as  defeats,  and  fome  hindrance  to  the 
generative  powers,  but  by  no  means 
^onftitute  reafons  for  a  divorce  :  ig- 
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norant  perfons  may  confider  them  as 
fuch  ;  this  error  is  therefore  to  be 
guarded  againft, 

Thofe  which  occur  in  the  male 
fex  are,  where  they  are, 

iff  Monorchides,  or  fuch  as  have 
only  one  tefticle.  Thefe  are  by  no 
means  incapacitated,  as  the  fecretion 
only  is  made  in  that  organ  from  which 
it  is  carried  to  the  veficulse  ieminales, 
and  there  depofited  for  ufe.  So  that 
one  tefticle  is  as  efficacious  as  two, 
and  the  fecretion  is  always  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  evacuation. 

2d.  Triorchides,  or  thofe  who  have 
three  tefticles. 

3d.  Spadones,  where  one  tefticle 
only  is  bruifed. 

4th.  Androgyni,  for  which  fee  the 
account  of  hermaphrodites  in  the  laft 
chapter, 

5th.  Thofe  who  are  circumcifed. 
This  is  an  advantage  rather  than  a 
hindrance, 

6th. 
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6th.  Thofe  who  have  remedied 

this  defeat  by  art, 

yth,  Chryfporchides,  or  thofe 
whofe  tefticles  do  not  lie  in  the  fcro- 
tum,  but  in  the  abdomen,  or  in  the 
groin. 

8  th.  Thofe  who  labour  under  a 
phimofis,  which  is  a  diforder  where 
the  prreputium  is  brought  over  the 
glans  penis,  and  cannot  be  retraced 
but  by  art. 

9th.  Thofe  who  have  the  prsepu- 
tium  buttoned  over  the  glans. 

10th.  Thofe  whofe  penfe  is  longer 
or  Ihorter  than  natural,  unlefs  in  very 
great  extremes. 

Women  cannot  be  faid  to  be  inca¬ 
pacitated  totally. 

1  ft-  When  they  have  a  falling 
down  of  the  womb,  for  this  may  be 
only  temporary,  and  may  be  reme¬ 
died  by  art. 

2d.  When  they  have  too  large  a 
clitoris,  or  nymphax 

D  4  3d. 
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# 

3d.  When  they  are  androgyne, 
or  hermaphrodites  from  other  caufes. 

4th.  When  they  have  the  puden¬ 
dum  too  large  and  wide. 

5th.  When  they  have  an  irregular 
flow  of  the  menfes. 

6th.  When  they  have  fuffered  in 
delivery  a  rupture  of  th zperh:<£um,  or 
the  fpace  between  the  fundament  and 
pudendum. 


/ 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  IV. 


ON  RAPES. 


IN  the  confideration  of  rapes,  three 
objefts  of  attention  prefent  them- 
felves. 


i  ft.  Whether  a  rape,  ftrnftly  fo  Qbje&sof 

11  1  1  v  '  attention. 

called,  be  poffible  ? 

*  2d.  Whether  a  woman,  upon  a 

rape  being  committed,  can  become 
pregnant  ? 

3d.  What  are  the  figns  of  a  rape 
being  perpetrated  ? 

1  ft.  In  anfwer  to  the  firft  queftion,  _ 

1  7  Is  a  rape 

whether  a  rape  be  poffible,  meaning  Poffible? 
upon  a  grown  perfon,  it  may  be  nc- 
ceflary  to  divide  it  into  two  parts,  as 
it  is  diftinguifhed  into  the  attempt 
and  the  confummation  of  a  rape.  The  Attempt 
attempt,  under  which  is  to  be  under- 
fl&od  a  great  force  exercifed  over  a 
woman  to  violate  her  chaftity,  but 

D  c  where 
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where  a  compleat  coition  is  prevent* 
ed,  may  be  poffible.  But  the  con- 
fummation  of  a  rape,  by  which  is 
meant  a  compleat,  full,  and  entire 
coition,  which  is  made  without  any 
confent  or  permiffion  of  the  woman, 
feems  to  be  impoffible,  unlefs  fome 
very  extraordinary  circumftances  oc¬ 
cur  :  for  a  woman  always  poileffes 
fufficient  power,  by  drawing  back  her 
limbs,  and  by  the  force  of  her  hands, 
to  prevent  the  infertion  of  the  penis 
into  her  body,  whilft  the  can  keep  her 
refolution  entire.  Belides,  it  is  evi- 

»  ..  *  y  .  *  j 


dent  that  a  leffer  refinance  can  prevail 
againft  the  motion  of  any  body  which 
aits  againft  the  weight;  and  that  is 
the  cafe  here  :  the  penis,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  an  immiffion  into  the  \  agina,  moves 
a  body  againft  the  weight. 

2d.  With  refpedt  to  the  next 
queftion,  whether  a  woman,  upon 
whom  a  rape  hath  been  committed, 
can  become  pregnant  ?  It  may  be  ne- 
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ceffary  to  enquire  how  far  her  hi  ft  was 
excited^  or  if  Ihe  experienced  any  en¬ 
joyment.  For  without  an  excitation 
of  luft,  or  the  enjoyment  of  pleafure 
in  the  venereal  a£t,  no  conception  can 
probably  take  place.  So  that  if  an 
abfolute  rape  were  to  be  perpetrated,  it 
is  not  likely  fne  would  become  preg¬ 
nant. 

3d.  The  figns  of  a  rape  having 
been  perpetrated,  or  rather  attempted, 
are  taken  from  the  evacuation  of  blood 
from  the  injured  parts,  and  great 
fwelling  and  inflammation.  But  as 
thefe  may  be  induced  by  other  means, 
or  are  not  inconfiftent  with  confent 
having  been  obtained,  they  can  only 
be  confidered  as  corroborating,  but 
not  as  certain  proofs. 

As  rapes  however  are  fometimes 
committed  upon  young  children,  who 
may  have  the  figns  of  their  virginity 
obliterated  by  them,  it  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  confkler  what  are  thofe  lions. 


Signs  of 
rape. 
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Signs  of 
virginity. 


and  what  are  the  marks  of  their  being 
deftroyed.  The  iigns  of  virginity 
then,  may  be  allowed  to  be  the  fol¬ 
lowing* 

i  ft.  The  lips  of  the  pudendum  are 
more  prominent,  and  clofe  together. 

2d.  The  nymphae  are  fmall,  en¬ 
dued  with  a  light  rofe  colour,  and  do 
not  extend  out  of  their  place. 

3d.  The  prepuce  of  the  clitoris  is 
fmall,  and  does  not  cover  the  glans. 

4,  The  orifice  of  the  urethra,  or 
urinary  paffage,  is  entirely  covered. 

5th.  The  wrinkles  of  the  vagina 
are  confiderable,  and  raifed  above  the 
furface. 

6th.  A  bridle  or  frcenulum  ap¬ 
pears  before  the  lips  of  the  puden¬ 
dum. 

7th.  The  hymen  is  likewife  pre- 
fent,  by  which  is  meant  a  thin  tenfe 
membrane,  fituated  at  the  entrance  in- 

^  t 

to  the  vagina,  being  fometimes  of  an 
oval  figure,  fometimes  circular,  and 

'  feme* 
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fometimes  femilunar,  and  Shutting  up 
greateft  part  of  the  paflage.  This 
hymen  hath  been  efteemed  a  certain 
mark  of  virginity,  when  other  circurn- 
ftances  concur  to  give  it  authority.  It 
is  not,  however,  by  any  means  abfo- 
lute,  even  in  the  youngeft  fubiects  ; 
for  it  may  be  fo  concealed  in  the  back 
of  the  vagina,  as  not  to  be  percepti¬ 
ble  at  firft  fight,  or  it  may  be  deftroy- 
ed  or  obliterated  by  a  variety  of  caufes, 
befides  a  connection  with  a  male.  A 
frelh  rupture  of  it,  however,  may  be 
perceived,  and  fome  remains  of  it 
will  continue  evident  for  fome  time. 

The  marks  by  which  it  is  moil 
probable  that  a  female  hath  accuf- 
tomed  herfelf  to  venereal  habits,  and 
of  confequence  is  lefs  to  be  believed 
upon  a  deposition  for  a  rape,  are  the 
following. 

i  ft.  The  lips  of  the  pudendum  are 
flaccid  and  diftended  more  than  in  a 
maiden. 


Marks  of 
having  ufed 
venery. 


2d.  The 
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2d.  The  clitoris  is  enlarged,  and 
hath  a  prepuce  which  covers  the  glans 
arifing  from  conftant  friction,  and  is 
produced  to  defend  it  from  injuries, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  expofed  to  them* 

3d.  The  nymphse  are  likewife  en¬ 
larged,  and  are  of  a  lighter  and  more 
ob  feu  re  colour, 

4th.  The  orifice  into  the  urinary 
paffage  is  more  open  and  expofed. 
This  is  owing  to  the  flaccidity  of  the 
labial 

3th.  The  hymen  is  wanting,  as 
may  naturally  be  fuppofed,  but  it  is 
not  to  (land  as  a  teft  by  itfelf,  where 
the  other  circumftances  do  not  occur. 

6th.  Some  frnall  excrefcences  a- 
rife  in  the  fiiape  of  the  berries  of  the 
myrtle  (called  from  thence  carunculas 
myrtiformes)  at  the  entrance  into  the 
vagina. 

7th.  The  vagina  is  enlarged  and 
fpacious,  and  this  even  where  there 
has  been  no  parturition. 

Bth.  The 
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8th.  The  wrinkles  are  lefs  promt- 
hent,  and  in  length  of  time  are  quite 
obliterated. 

9th.  The  orifice  of  the  uterus  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  than  before  to  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  vagina.  This,  however* 
muft  be  entirely  relative,  as  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  vagina  muft  differ  in  every 
fubjeft  ;  and  beiides,  it  prefumes  up¬ 
on  an  acquaintance  with  the  perfon 
previous  to  the  habit  fine  is  engaged 
in,  which  is  not  ealily  to  be  acquired. 
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C  H  A  P.  V. 

1-rr - 


OF  THE  MURDER  OF  INFANTS* 


HIS  kind  of  homicide  relates 
to  the  youngeft  and  moll  help- 
lefs  part  of  the  human  fpeeies,  and  is 


confined  to  them  in  three  Hates  of 
their  exiftence  :  juft  before  they  are 
born,  at  the  time  of  delivery,  and 
immediately  or  foon  after  they  are 
brought  into  the  world.  The  two 
laft  may  be  included  together,  and 
conftitute  child  murder,  ftrictly  fo 
called,  and  the  other  the  murder  of 
a  child  in  its  abortive  ftate,  or  the 
premature  delivery  of  it  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
cure  its  death. 

We  fhall  firft  confider  the  ftate  of 
the  mother,  after  Ihe  has  been  deli¬ 
vered  of  a  child,  as  a  leading  fact  upon 
which  much  depends  with  regard  to 
the  deftruftion  either  of  infants  or 

abor- 


f 
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abortions,  and  then  the  particular  na¬ 
ture  of  each  of  thefe  homicides. 

The  figns  that  a  woman  hath  been 
delivered  of  a  child,  are  of  two  kinds, 
as  this  circumftance  is  recent,  or  has 
happened  for  fome  time  back.  The 
figns  of  the  former  are, 

i  ft.  An  extraordinary  fwelling  of 
the  external  parts  of  generation. 

2d.  A  preternatural  diftenfion  of 
the  vagina. 

3d.  A  flow  of  the  lochia,  which  is 
a  difcharge  that  differs  from  the  com¬ 
mon  menftrual  flux,  in  being  of  a 
paler  colour,  and  having  a  fourifh  dis¬ 
agreeable  fmelL 

4th.  The  orifice  into  the  uterus  is 
foft  and  open,  as  if  a  late  difcharge 
had  been  made  from  it ;  the  womb 
itfelf  too  not  having  properly  col* 
lapfed  and  taken  its  natural  fliape. 

5th.  There  is  a  rough nefs  and 
flaccidity  of  the  abdomen,  which  is 
fometimes  covered  likewife  with  wrin¬ 
kles. 

E '  6th 
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6th.  The  breads  are  fwelied  to  a 
larger  fize  than  common,  and  are  hard 
and  troublefome  to  the  touch,  fome- 
times  loaded  with  excrefcences  that 
feel  like  fchirri. 

7th.  Milk  is  found  in  the  breads,, 
which,  when  curdled,  forms  the  knots 
above-mentioned,  and  may  be  extract¬ 
ed  from  them  by  p  refill  re,  or  by  fuc- 
tion. 

8th.  The  nipples  become  thick 
and  drong,  and  the  difk  round  them 
is  much  widened. 

The  figns  that  a  woman  hath  for¬ 
merly  been  delivered  of  a  child,  are 
the  following. 

id.  All  the  figns  of  her  having 
lod  her  virginity  in  the  lad  chapter. 

2d.  The  orifice  of  the  womb  has 
not  its  u filial  conic  figure,  and  is  more 
open  than  in  a  maiden. 

3d.  The  lips  of  the  orifice  of  the 
womb  are  unequal. 

4th. 
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4th.  There  is  a  roughnefs  of  the 
abdomen,  which  is  likevvife  more  ex¬ 
panded,  and  penfile  or  hanging  down. 

4th.  There  are  fmall  white  and 
fhining  lines  running  on  the  abdomen. 

6th.  The  frtenum  of  the  labia;' 
pudendi  is  obliterated. 

7th.  The  breads  are  more  flaccid 
and  pendulous. 

8th.  The  lines  on  the  breads  are 
white  and  fplendid. 

9th.  The  colour  of  the  difk  is 
brown. 

loth.  The  nipples  are  prominent. 

nth.  There  is  a  prominence  of 
the  inner  coat  of  the  womb. 

1 2th.  There  is  fometimes  an  in- 
verfion  of  this  body. 

The  marks  of  abortion  depend  on  Marks  of 
the  length  of  the  pregnancy,  and  mud  alor£loJ1" 
be  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  phy- 
fician,  &c.  In  general  they  are  only 
thofe  of  lod  virginity.  Vide  lad  chap¬ 
ter. 


In 
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In  order  to  explain  thofe  diftinc- 
tionsby  which  we  are  to  know  that  an 
infant  who  has  been  found  dead  and 
expofed,  was  murdered  by  any  inhu¬ 
man  hands  or  not,  we  fhould  divide 
them, 

I.  Into  thofe  figns  by  which  we 
know  that  the  child  might  be  born 
alive,  and  afterwards  be  deftroyed. 

.  II.  Thofe  more  evident  marks, 
by  which  we  afcertain  that  it  was 
brought  into  the  world  dead. 

III.  Thofe  which  accurately  point 
out,  that  force  and  violence  were  ex- 
ercifed  to  deprive  it  of  exiftence. 

IV.  Thofe  more  particular  dif- 
tinclions  which  are  to  he  made  upon 
a  thorough  infpedtion  and  diffedtion 
of  the  dead  bodv. 

J 

I.  We  know  that  a  child  has 
been  born  alive,  when  we  find  that  it 
has  exercifed  any  of  the  vital  actions, 
by  which  is  meant,  not  thofe  fimilaf 
actions  by  which  life  is  fupported 

when 
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when  the  foetus  remains  in  the  womb, 
but  thofe  real  actions  which  are  in 
force  after  the  child  is  brought  into 
the  world.  Thefe  are  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  refpiration,  fuchas 
is  enjoyed  by  animals  after  their  birth. 


The  following  may  be  efteemed  signs  of  dr- 
proofs  that  a  child  hath  enjoyed  the  blood, 
circulation  of  its  blood  after  it  is  born, 
and  thus  may  be  faid  to  be  born  alive. 

i  ft.  The  mother,  during  the  whole 
ftate  of  her  pregnancy,  muft  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  good  ftate  of  health,  and  have 
perceived  the  motions  of  the  infant  to 
the  time  of  her  delivery. 

2d.  The  child,  when  born,  muft 
be  of  a  proper  length  and  weight. 

Vide  chap.  ii.  p.  15. 


3d.  The  blood  veflels  of  the  child 
muft  not  be  replete  with  blood. 

A 

4th.  There  mu  ft  be  a  fettlement  of 
blood  in  divers  parts  of  the  external 
furface  of  the  fldn. 


Signs  of 
refpiration. 
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5th.  The  body  of  the  child  mu  ft 
not  be  rough  nor  flaccid. 

6th.  The  umbilical  cord  fhould 
be  full  of  juice,  and  of  a  white  colour, 

7th.  The  placenta,  if  it  be  to  be 
found,  fhould  be  turgid,  and  its  veff 

fels  ful}  of  blood. 

/ 

8th.  In  places  that  may  be  prefled 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  the 
bipod  ought  to  ftagnate,  and  become 

copulated. 

/ 

I  9  th.  A  froth  fhould  appear  upon 
the  mouth  of  the  infant,  and  flick 
about  its  lips. 

xoth.  There  fhould  be  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  natural  delivery. 
f  It  fhould  be  remarked  here,  that 
thefe  figns  fhould  be  taken  colledtively ; 
fcarcely  any  of  them  will  avail  when 
taken  feparate  from  each  other. 

The  figns  that  an  infant  has 
breathed  after  it  is  brought  into  the 
world,  are, 

1  ft. 
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ift.  The  aft  of  vociferation  after 
delivery,  if  pofitive  proof  of  fuch  a 
circumftance  can  be  obtained* 

id.  The  lungs  being  endued  with 
a  colour  approaching  to  a  white,  be¬ 
ing  of  lefs  fpecific  weight  than  others, 
when  the  child  never  breathed  thro5 
them,  and  being  put  into  water,  having 
a  difpofition  to  fwim  in  it.  This  will 
be  confidered  more  fully, 

3d.  The  lungs  are  more  expanded 
than  in  dead  fubjefts*  and  previous  to 
delivery  adhere  to  or  rather  fill  up  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax. 

II.  The  figns  by  which  we  can  in 
fome  meafure  determine  that  an  infant 
was  brought  into  the  world  dead,  are 
to  be  derived  from  the  following  cir- 
cumftances,  and  which  appear  to  be 
of  the  utmoft  note. 

i  ft.  When  the  mother  has  been 
for  fome  time  afflifted  during  the  time 
of  her  pregnancy,  with  various  fevere 
dilorders. 

T  ^  v2tl, 

t  i 


Signs  of  an 
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id.  When  fne  has  not  perceived 
for  forrie  time  the  motions  of  the  in¬ 
fant  in  her  womb, 

3d.  When  upon  a  difledtion  of  the 
head  of  the  infant,  the  brain  appears 
fluid  like  water,  and  has  not  its  ufual 
fubftance. 

4th.  When  the  heart  and  other 
blood-veflels  are  filled  with  thick  and 
coagulated  blood. 

5th.  When  the  body  of  the  infant 
has  its  fiefh  collapfed  and  contracted, 
its  Ik  in  foft  and  flabby,  and  its  whole 
appearance  of  a  red  or  fcariet  colour. 

6th.  When  compreflions  on  the 
furface  are  attended  with  no  ecchymo- 
fes ,  or  Stagnations  of  blood. 

7th.  When  the  blood  is  of  a  putrid 

nature,  whilft  it  continues  in  the  vef- 
fels. 

8th.  When  there  are  evident  figns 
of  a  putrefaction  having  taken  place, 
whilft  the  child  was  in  the  womb,  fuch 
as  a  feparation  of  the  cuticle  from  the 

next 


/ 
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next  furface  of  the  fkin  ;  the  umbili¬ 
cal  cord  being  rotten,  wrinkled,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  as  if  melting  away  ; 
a  fwelling  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  foft 
tumefaction  of  the  whole  body* 

9th.  When  the  umbilical  cord  is 
not  only  rotten,  but  devoid  of  hu¬ 
mours. 

10th.  When  the  bones  of  the  ikull 
of  the  infant  are  fofter  and  more  dif- 

r 

joined  than  in  one  born  alive. 

nth.  When  other  internal  parts 
beiides  the  brain  are  found  corrupted 
and  decayed. 

1 2th.  When  they lacenta,  or  after¬ 
birth,  at  the  time  of  delivery,  or  foon 
after,  is  in  a  ftate  of  corruption. 

13  th.  When  there  is  a  defedt  of 
the  excrement  in  the  large  inteftines, 
and  of  urine  in  the  bladder  deftined  to 
its  ufe. 

14th.  When  parturition  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  laborious. 

15th* 
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ijth.  When  the  lungs  arc  mors 
denfe  than  in  a  live  fubject,  have  a  red 
colour,  fubfide  in  water  when  they  are 
thrown  into  it,  and  are  fo  coilapfed  as 
not  to  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 

1 6th.  When  there  is  an  unequal 
conformation  of  all  the  organs  deftined 
to  their  feveral  fun&ions,  with  refpedt 
to  length  and  thicknsfs. 

17th.  When  the  little  body  of  the 
child,  if  perceived  foon  after  delivery, 
is  not  found  warm  to  the  feeling.  • 

1 8th.  When  the  blood  flows  from 
the  mother  in  a  fuperabundant  quan¬ 
tity,  both  before  and  after  delivery, 
19th.  When  the  mother,  during 
her  pregnant  date,  has  been  excited  to 
a  high  degree  of  anger,  or  imprefied 
with  extraordinary  fears. 

20th.  When  fire  has  differed  a 
great  injury  during  that  ftate,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  abdomen. 

2 1  ft.  When  at  the  time  of  deli¬ 
very  a  ftrong  mephitic  fmell  may  be 

per- 
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perceived  to  iflfue  from  the  external 
parts  of  generation, 

2  2d,  When  there  is  a  fubfidence  of 
the  futures  upon  the  top  of  the  head 
in  the  child,  without  any  marks  of  vi¬ 
olent  depreflion. 

23d,  When  the  meconium,  a  kind 
of  feces,  flows  from  the  child  at  the 
time  of  delivery, 

A  great  handle  hath  been  made  of 
the  fwimming,  or  fubfidence  of  the 
lungs.  When  other  circumftances  are 
taken  into  confederation,  it  may  be  a  cor¬ 
roborating  proof,  but  can  by  no  means 
be  abfolute  of  itfelf ;  for  the  lungs 
may  fwim  from  putrefaction,  where  a 
child  is  born  dead,  or  from  inflation 
by  a  blow-pipe,  or  other  means.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  lungs  may  fubfide 
in  a  child  that  is  born  alive  :  for  a 
child  may  live,  or  have  its  circulation 
perfedl,  fome  time  before  it  begins  to 
jareathe. 

3d, 


Swimming 
of  lungs  ex- 
amiried. 
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Signs  of  vi 
©fence  to 
procure 
death. 


From, 

wounds* 


From  fuf- 
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III.  We  are  toconiider  howto  form 
a  judgment,  concerning  any  violence 
that  may  have  been  ufed  to  procure 
the  death  of  a  child,  and  this  we  de¬ 
rive  from  the  following  circumftances., 
i  ft.  When  at  the  time  of  infpec- 
tion,  marks  of  certain  injuries,  fuch  as 
might  have  been  inflidled  upon  an 
adult,  as  fradtures  or  wounds,  are  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  fenfes. 

ad.  When  there  are  evident  marks 
of  fuffocation,  or  ftrangulation,  fuch 
as  a  remarkable  compreffion  of  the  tho¬ 
rax  or  cheft ;  the  afpera  arteriay  or 
wind-pipe,  being  filled  with  ferum  or 
mucus ;  a  rednefs  or  lividity  of  the, 
countenance  ;  the  tongue  {welling  and 

O  O 

prominent  ;  a  red  or  livid  circular  line, 
about  the  neck  ;  the  cavities  of  the 
mouth  and  nofe  full  of  extraneous 
matter  ;  a  falling  in  of  the  flefn  about 
the  fcrobieulum  cordis ,  or  pit  of  the  fto~ 
mach;  the  lungs  livid,  filled  with 
blood,  and  heavier  than  ufual  ;  thq 

vapours 
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vapours  of  fulphur  burnt  extending  to 
the  lungs ;  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
as  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  be¬ 
ing  filled  and  expanded  with  blood  ; 
the  jugular  veins,  and  thofe  about  the 
head,  being  alfo  diftended  with  blood  ; 
a  froth  about  the  mouth  ;  the  bladder 
empty  of  urine  ;  the  child  being  found 
in  places  where  he  is  liable  to  be  def- 
troyed  by  dirt  or  water,  as  in  ditches 
or  lakes;  andlaftly,  its  being  opprefied 
foon  after  delivery  by  bed-deaths,  or 
other  coverings  which  might  deprive 
it  of  life. 

3d.  When  there  are  evident  marks 
of  the  luxation  of  the  neck,  taken  not 
only  from  the  flaccidity  of  the  head 
and  neck,  but  from  depreffions  about 
the  parts,  which  are  wide  and  deep. 

4th.  When  there  are  evident  marks 
of  injuries  to  the  fkull,  as  great  de¬ 
preffions  and  blots  near  to  the  futures, 
which  arife  from  extravafations  of  blood 
and  ferum,  and  appear  either  under 

the 
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the  {Lin,  or  in  the  hemifphere  of  the 
brain,  or  in  its  venticles,  or  in  thebafe 
of  the  ikull. 

5th.  When  the  umbilical  cord 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  tied,  or 
is  entirely  torn  off  from  the  body.  It 
fhouldbe  obferved,  that  the  negle&of 
tying  the  umbilical  cord  is  not  always 
the  immediate  caufe  of  death  to  an  in¬ 
fant,  but  only  when,  from  fuch  defect, 
a  mortal  haemorrhage  arifes,  and  which 
may  be  known, 

1  ft.  When  the  whole  habit  of  the 
body  is  quite  paliid. 

2d.  When  the  great  blood  veflels, 
and  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  are  empty 
of  blood. 

► 

3d.  When  there  is  a  rupture  of 
the  cord  in  delivery,  and  the  mother 
has  buffered  much  haemorrhage  both 
before  and  after  that  event. 

IV.  It  is  necefiary,  perhaps,  in 
many  cafes  where  a  fufpicion  of  mur¬ 
der  is  great,  but  the  fads  are  not  fo 

evident. 
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evident,  to  exercife  the  judgment  as' 
well  as  the  obfervation  of  the  perfon 
employed  to  give  a  depofition.  And 
here  are  fome  rules  neceftary  to  be  ob- 
ferved  to  execute  his  intention  in  a 
mafterly,  judicious,  and  accurate  man¬ 
ner.  In  the  firft  place,  he  fhould  con- 
ftder,  whether  the  body  be  in  a  ftate  of 
putrefadtion  or  not,  and  whether  that 
putrefaction  is  in  fuc’n  a  degree  as  to 
preclude  all  obfervation.  If  that  be 
not  the  cafe,  perhaps  an  examination 
may  be  made  upon  the  bones  of  the 
head,  or  other  parts,  fo  far  as  to  afcer* 
tain, 

i  ft.  Whether  the  foetus  be  of  ma¬ 
ture  growth,  and  this  may  be  known 
from  the  fize  as  well  as  the  conforma¬ 
tion  of  them. 

■  2d.  Whether  fuch  violences  have 
been  ufed  as  to  injure  thefe  parts,  as 
by  fractures,  &c. 

If  a  degree  of  putrefadtion  has  not 
taken  place,  fo  far  as  to  preclude  our 

obfer- 
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Clothes. 


Sex  and 
growth* 

Superficies 
of  the  body. 


obfervation,  the  rules  may  be  divided 
into  thofe  that  relate  to  the  infpedtion, 
and  thofe  that  relate  to  the  diffeclion 
of  the  body* 

When  a  proper  Infpedlion  Is  made, 
we  fhould  examine, 

i  ft.  Whether  the  clothes  in  which 
the  child  is  wrapped  up  be  tinged 
with  blood,  or  whether  there  be  any 
blood  upon  the  external  furface  of  the 
fkin. 

2d.  Of  what  fex  the  child  is,  and 
whether  it  become  to  mature  growth# 
3d.  The  whole  fuperficies  of  the 
body  is  to  be  examined  from  head  to 
foot,  to  fee  whether  there  are  any  ec+ 
chymofes ,  or  ftagnations  of  blood  ;  livid 
foots,  or  blots  of  various  colours ; 
whether  the  fkin  itfelf  be  grown  livid, 
with  or  without  any  figns  of  violence, 
or  other  injuries,  fuch  as  punftures  ill 
the  head  or  neck,  luxations,  and  fob- 
fidence  of  the  futures,  with  or  without 
any  violent  depreffion. 

4th , 
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4th.  The  heat  of  the  face,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  of  the  whole  body,  are  to 
be  attended  to.  And  here  we  muft 
guard  againft  deception,  for  a  dead 
fetus  may  partake  in  fome  meafure 
of  the  heat  of  the  mother  ;  fo  that  if 
a  dead  foetus  were  to  be  examined  im¬ 
mediately  after  delivery,  and  a  child 
born  alive,  fome  little  time  after  death, 
they  might  both  enjoy  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  of  heat.  Other  circumfeances 
then  here  muft  be  taken  into  the  ac¬ 
count. 

5th.  The  cavities  of  the  mouth 
and  nofe  are  to  be  examined,  to  fee 
whether  any  foreign  matter  is  depo- 
fited  in  them.  This  cannot  be,  unlefs 
the  child  had  enjoyed  life  fo  far  as  to 
open  thefe  paflages.  We  fhould  ob- 
ferve  likewife,  whether  it  has  grafped 
anything  in  its  hands,  as  this  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  proof  of  life. 

6th.  We  fhould  examine  the  um* 
bilical  cord,  whether  it  adhere  to  the 

F  placenta. 
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placenta,  if  it  be  tied,  or  is  broken  of 
cut  off,  and  what  is  its  colour,  and 
what  its  length* 

7th.  The  placenta,  or  after-birth, 
likewife  ihould  be  examined,  to  fee 
whether  it  adhere  to  the  umbilical 
cord  ;  whether  it  be  dry  or  moift, 
and  how  far  it  may  have  become  fchir- 
rousi 

We  are  next  to  confider,  what  is 
to  be  done  upon  a  diffedtion  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  and  this  ought  never  to  be  omit- 

* 

ted  :  and  here  the  following;  rules 
fhould  be  obferved* 

1  ft.  All  the  three  principal  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  body,  the  head,  the  thorax 
or  cheft,  and  the  abdomen  or  belly, 
fhould  be  opened,  to  difcover  any  in¬ 
juries  that  may  have  happened  to  the 
lhbftances  contained  in  them,  and  the 
great  veffels  which  run  through  them* 
2d.  The  lungs  fhould  be  pro¬ 
perly  examined,  and  every  enquiry 
made  into  their  colour,  connedlio.it. 
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denfity,  fubftance,  and  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity  ;  and  whether  they  may  not  be 
indurated  in  feme  places,  and  how  far 
they  exhibit  figns  of putrefadtion. 

3d.  The  ofpera  arteria ,  or  wind-  wind-pipe, 
pipe,  fhould  be  cut  through,  to  difeo- 
ver  how  far  it  is  filled  with  mucus  or 
ferum.  The  great  veffels,  and  the  ca¬ 
vities  of  the  heart  likewife,  fhould  be 
opened,  not  only  to  obferve  how  far 
they  are  full  or  empty  of  blood,  but 
that  the  colour  and  confidence  of  that 
fluid  may  be  afeertained.  Having 
made  thefe  obfervations,  the  lungs,, 
with  the  heart,  are  to  be  cut  out  of 
the  body.  After  this  the  heart  is  to 
be  feparated  from  them,  and  the  vef¬ 
fels  tied  :  they  are  then  to  be  thrown 
into  a  large  bafon  of  moderately  warm 
water,  and  it  is  to  be  obferved  how  far 
they  fink  or  fwim  in  it.  After  this, 
each  tube  of  the  lungs  is  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  feparately,  and  the  fame  ob¬ 
fervations  to  be  made  upon  it. 

F  2 
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4th.  All  the  other  vlfcera,  but 
particularly  thofe  of  the  abdomen,  are 
to  be  examined,  but  the  great  intef- 
tines  efpecially,  to  fee  whether  they 
are  full  of  meconium,  and  the  bladder 
if  it  be  exhaufted  of  urine. 

We  cannot  help  lamenting  here, 
that  although  fo  much  is  required,  fo 
little  is  generally  done  in  thefe  cafes ; 
and  that  an  innocent  life  is  often  fa- 
crificed  to  hurry,  to  negligence,  or 
ignorance ;  whilft  a  wretch  who  is 
devoid  of  lhame,  efcapes  from  pu- 
nifhment,  for  want  of  judgment,  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  attention.  And  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  little  treatife  will  meet 
the  attention  of  judges  and  lawyers  in 
this  particular  circumftance,  which  fo 
often  comes  before  them,  to  the  fhame 
and  fcandal  of  humanity  ;  and  that 
they  will  be  enabled  to  corredt  the  er¬ 
rors  of  coroners,  or  ignorant  burgeons, 
who  may  have  been  milled  in  the  de- 
politions  they  give  in.  It  is  a  misfor¬ 
tune,, 
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tune,  that  men  of  eminence  in  the  phy¬ 
sical  line  fly  from  bars  of  judicature, 
as  places  of  trouble  and  examination. 
It  may  be  neceffary,  therefore,  to  give 
the  courts  fuch  checks  upon  igno** 
ranee,  as  will  ferve  to  difeover  the 
truth. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered 
before  we  finifh  this  chapter,  is  with 
refpeft  to  abortions,  or  the  deftruclion 
of  thofe  unborn  embryos  which  wrere 
never  brought  into  the  wrorld  :  and 
indeed  as  fuch  beings  might  live,  and 
become  of  ufe  to  mankind,  and  as  they 
may  be  fuppofed  from  the  time  indeed 
of  conception,  to  be  living  animated 
beings,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  them  ought  to  be  confh 
dered  as  a  capital  crime*  It  is  neceF 
fary  then,  that  we  enquire  whether  any 
medicines  can  be  given,  or  other 
means  ufed,  abfolutely  to  procure  this 
effedt  ;  and  indeed  it  is  evident,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  from  experience,  that  fuch 

F  2  thing's 
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things  cannot  aft  as  efficient  caufes, 
without  the  aid  of  thofe  predifpofing 
caufes,  or  natural  habits  of  the  body, 
which  are  neceffary  to  concur  with 
them.  As  attempts  of  this  kind, 
however,  fhould  not  be  paffed  off  with, 
impunity,  and  as  the  life  of  the  mo¬ 
ther,  as  well  as  the  child,  is  ena  Ti¬ 
gered  by  fuch  exhibitions,  if  advifed 
by  any  other,  they  fhould  beconlidered 
as  highly  culpable,  and  for  this  reafoa 
fhould  be  made  known. 

The  common  methods  made  ufe  of 
are  theftronger  vomits  and  purges,  ve- 
n^feftion  to  a  great  degree,  all  that  clafs 
of  medicines  called  emmenagogues, 
and  thofe  which  have  a  tendency 
to  promote  falivation.  External  me¬ 
thods  are,  irritations  of  the  mouth  of 
the  womb,  ftrong  paffions  of  the  mind, 
painful  dilbrders,  fevers,  &c.  The 
predifpofing  caufes  mu  ft  be,  great 
fdllnefs  of  the  blood,  irritability  of 
the  womb^  a  defetl  in  the  nutriment 

of 
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of  the  foetus,  a  womb  that  will  not 
i lifter  itfelf  to  be  diftended  beyond  a 
certain  degree,  and  a  morbid  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  placenta. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  here  too,  that 
whilft  this  crime,  which  is  pradtifed 
generally  by  the  moft  abandoned,  ef- 
capes  unpunifhed,  a  poor  deluded  crea¬ 
ture,  in  the  cafe  of  infant  murder, 
whofe  fhame  highly  extenuates  her 
guilt,  lhould  fuffer death,  where  nature 
had  acted  fo  forcibly  as  almoft  to  over¬ 
come  her  fatal  refolutions,  and  had 
taken  away  all  power  to  put  in  prac- 
tice  the  fubtle  contrivances  of  art. 
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C  H  A  P.  VI. 

ON  HOMICIDE* 

npHAT  wonderful  machine  of 
JL  which  human  nature  is  com- 
pofed,  which  is  directed  and  ordered  by 
a  contrivance  unknown  to  the  wife  ft 
of  men,  and  which  gives  birth  to  all 
our  pleafures  and  enjoyments,  contains 
nothing  in  itfelf  to  perpetuate  its  own 
exiftence.  A  very  little  derangement 
of  its  functions,  or  of  its  afting  prin¬ 
ciples,  will  deprive  it  of  life,  and  de? 
ftroy  all  its  powers  of  adtion.  The 
moft  common  methods  by  which  men 
lofe  their  lives,  are  by  difeafes  which 
are  generally,  though  impioufly,  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  hand  of  God  :  for 
what  we  incur  by  our  own  vices  and 
imprudence,  what  by  the  paffions  and 
evil  difpofitions  of  others  preying  up¬ 
on  our  fpirits,  and  what  by  bad  cuf~ 
toms  raid  habits,  we  muft  attribute 


more 


) 
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more  of  death  to  any  other  caufe,  than 
what  is  affigned.  Where  death  is  oo 
cafioned  in  any  other  manner  than  by 
difeafe,  it  is  called  natural,  where  it  Natural 
arifes  from  fome  accident,  which  fliali 
immediately  caufe  a  diffolutipn  of  our 
powers ;  or  homicide  where  it  is  effedt-  Homkid*. 
ed  by  the  violent  hand  of  another. 

In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  law  juftly  retaliates 
upon  the  offender,  where  it  is  com¬ 
mitted  from  angrer  and  malice,  and 

O  *  -  k-  ? 

is  not,  as  in  the  cafe  of  war,  protedted 
by  the  fovereign  influence  of  princes. 

Where,  it  comes  under  the  coeni- 

"  Officers  fc® 

zance  of  a  court  of  judicature,  the  «wiirc* 
greateft  circumfpedtion  and  attention 
are  required,  and  the  laws  of  all  coun* 
tries  have  appointed  proper  officers 
previous  to  any  trial,  and  as  fpon  as 
poffible  after  the  murder,  to  enquire 
into  the  caufes  and  nature  of  it,  how  it 
was  committed,  and  what  appearances 
prefent  themfelves  upon  infpection. 

F4  In 
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In  the  examination  which  is  made, 
(before  a  decifion  be  pronounced)  the 
following  directions  are  neceffary  to  be 
obferved.  *  _ 

I.  The  examination  of  the  dead 
body  fhould  be  as  foonas  poffible  after 
death,  in  the  day  time,  at  a  proper 
place,  where  a  diffedtion,  if  neceffary, 
(and  it  is  almoft  always  neceffary)  may 
be  performed,  and  not  according  to 
vulgar  cuftom,  where  it  is  found,  let 
it  be  ever  fo  improper,  and  likewife 
by  proper  inftruments,  fuch  as  are 
generally  ufed  by  furgeons  in  their 
diffeftions,  and  not  by  coarfe  and  rude 
knives  and  fciffars,  which  may  mangle 
and  tear  the  body,  but  cannot  afcer- 
tain  the  caufe  of  its  death. 

II.  Before  a  diffedtion  he  pro- 
pofed,  a  very  accurate  infpeftion  Should 
be  made  upon  the  found  body,  in  on- 
der  to  difcover  how  far  the  death  was 
occasioned  by  fuffocation  from  mineral 
vapours,  the  fermentation  of  new  li¬ 
quor 
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quor,  the  burning  of  charcoal,  or  the 
electric  fhock  of  lightning.  In  fuch 
cafes,  except  the  laft,  and  then  they 
do  not  feem  to  be  the  caufe  of  the 
death,  no  marks  are  to  be  found. 

ILL  Upon  a  further  infpedtion,  it  is 
to  be  examined  ift.  into  any  deviations 
from  the  natural  date  of  the  external  fu- 
perficies  of  the  body,  as  whether  there 
are  any  fpots  which  are  derived  from 
the  blood's  efcaping  into  veffels  not 
fitted  to  convey  it  ;  ecchymofes, 
which  are  flagnations  arising  under  the 
ikin,  or  pericranium  of  the  head  ;  or 
any  other  fpots  in  the  external  furface ; 
and  of  thefe  we  are  to  examine  the 
fituation,  magnitude,  figure,  and  num¬ 
ber.  We  mull  examine  likewife,  un¬ 
der  this  head,  the  nature  of  any  tu¬ 
mours  which  may  appear,  and  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  owing  to  violence,  or  any 
other  caufe  :  their  fize  and  figure 
flrould  alfo  be  defcribed.  And  laflly, 
tve  fhould  enquire  into  the  Hate  of 

putre- 
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putrefaction  of  the  body,  which  is 
known  by  the  following  particulars, 
i  ft.  Bladders  filled  with  a  yellow  or 
brownifh  liquor,  2d.  The  external 
cuticle  feparated  from  the  true  fkin. 
3d.  A  lividity  and  blacknefs  of  the 
fkin,  4th.  A  foe  tor,  or  difagreeable 
fmell  of  the  whole  body.  5th.  A  con-* 
fiderable  fwelling  of  the  carcafe.  6th. 
A  particular  lividity  and  blacknefs  in 
the  ferotum  of  male  fubjeCts.  jthA 
A  blacknefs  of  the  nails. 

2d.  Into  any  wounds  which  are 
confpicuous,  and  remark  whether 
they  be  over  the  whole  body,  or  con¬ 
fined  to  a  particular  part  ;  and  here 
no  probe  or  other  inftrument  fhould 
be  inferred,  which  may  enlarge  them* 
and  alter  their  nature. 

3d.  Whether  from  the  carcafe  in 
general,  or  from  any  wound  or  aper¬ 
ture,  as  the  mouth,  anus,  &c.  there  be 
a  flowdng  of  blood,  urine,  or  meco¬ 
nium, 

4th. 
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4th.  Into  the  habit  of  the  body,  Habit  rf 
whether  it  be  fat  or  lean,  or  fwelled 
from  any  caufe. 

IV.  The  directions  to  be  attended  . 

D!ffe£hoi3* 

under  a  difiedtion  are  the  following. 

i  ft.  The  integuments  of  the  body,  i„tegu- 
and  efpecially  of  thofe  places  which  ment5‘ 
require  examination,  where  any  wounds 
prefent,  are  to  be  differed  away, 
and  the  mufcles  are  to  be  cut  through, 
in  order  to  open  a  way  to  the  parts 
where  injury  is  fuppofed  to  be  done. 

2d.  Ail  the  chief  cavities  of  the  cavities, 
body,  as  the  head,  the  cheft,  and  the 
belly,  are  to  be  opened. 

3d.  That  cavity  is  to  be  pene-  -where  in- 
trated  fir  ft  where  the  injury  is  fuppofed  I'd/  r<X~’V 
to  refide. 

4th.  The  parts  circumjacent  to  Part3dr, 
a  wound  are  not  to  be  differed  before  cumjacent* 


the  progrefs  of  the  injury  is  traced  to 
its  utmoft  extent. 

5th.  Any  bowel  contained  in  the  Bcweis. 
cavity,  is  to  be  examined  according  to 

its 
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Its  fituation,  connexions,  conftitution, 
and  any  wounds  which  it  may  have  re-1 
ceived,  in  their  length,  breadth,  and 

depth. 

1 

6th.  We  fiiould  enquire  if  the 
bowel  opened  contain  any  foreign  bo¬ 
dies.  either  fluid  or  folid  :  if  the  for¬ 
mer,  their  nature  and  quantity  is  to  be 
determined  ;  if  the  latter,  their  qua¬ 
lity,  number,  quantity,  figure,  and 
fituation, 

7th*  All  the  great  blood  veflels 
pafling  through  a  cavity,  are  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  whether  they  be  entire  or  no, 
and  whether  they  contain  blood  or  not. 

8th.  The  great  nerves  likewife,  as 
the  medulla  fptnalis ,  or  fpinal  marrow, 
&c.  fliould  undergo  an  examination, 
and  the  thoracic  du£l  and  receptacle  of 
the  chyle,  veflels  which  carry  the  nu* 
triment  from  the  ftotnach,  and  from 
the  external  furface  into  the  mafs  o 
blood. 


9th. 
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p tli.  Before  the  head  be  opened,  It  Head  open- 
Should  bedifcovered  whether  there  are 
any  wounds  in  the  fkull  by  fradture, 
fifliire,  intropreffion,  &c.  and  of  fuch 
the  fituation,  fize,  depth,  number,  and 
figure,  fhould  be  marked. 

ioth.  When  the  head  is  opened,  Skuil# 
the  fkull  fliould  be  carefully  taken  off 
with  a  Fawn 

1 1 th.  When  the  brain  is  examin-  Brain, 
ed,  regard  muff  be  had  to  its  fub- 
fiance,  to  its  veffels,  whether  they  he 
full  or  empty  of  blood  ;  to  the  finuf' 
fes  of  the  dura  mater,  thofe  large  re¬ 
ceptacles  of  blood  which  lie  under  the 
Skull  ;  to  the  ventricles  or  cavities,  to 
fee  whether  any  fluid  be  contained  in 
them,  and  of  what  nature,  and  in  what 
quantity  ;  to  the  bafe  of  the  fkull,  to 
difcover  if  any  foreign  body  lies  upon 
it ;  and  laftly,  to  the  thicknefs  of  the 
bones,  whether  it  be  ordinary  or  ex¬ 
traordinary. 


1 2  th* 


(  So  ) 


eft e&  i  2th.  When  the  cheft  is  opened* 

the  fternum  is  to  be  feparated  from  the 
ribs  with  great  care*  left  the  arteries 
or  veins  lying  near  it*  or  in  the  cavity* 
be  injured. 


Ribs. 


Heart. 
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13th.  If  a  wound  fliould  be  made 
in  the  cheft*  and  which  penetrates  ei¬ 
ther  fide,  then  we  ihouid  not  only  de¬ 
termine  the  ribs  between  which  the 
wound  is  made*  but  from  whence  we 
reckon. 

14th.  When  the  heart  is  examin¬ 
ed  we  fliould  take  notice*  whether  po¬ 
lypous  concretions  occur  in  its  cavi¬ 
ties*  or  in  the  greater  veflfels.  5 

15th.  When  a  rupture  of  any  of 
the  bowels  is  difeovered  upon  difiec- 
tion*  we  fliould  carefully  examine 
whether  it  be  recent  or  whether  it  be 
gangrenous*  or  have  the  figns  of  pu¬ 
trefaction. 

1 6th.  When  the  bowels  of  the 
lower  belly,  which  are  large  cavities* 
are  fubmitted  to  examination*  we 

fliould 


* 
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fhould  enquire  with  the  utmoft  care 
into  their  contents,  and  this  not  only 
by  Ample  infpedtion,  but  by  the  fire 
and  chemical  mixtures. 

There  are  befidesthefe,  fome  other 
circumftances  to  be  attended  to,  as  the 
eonftitution  of  the  dead  perfon,  the 
inftrument  by  which  his  death  was  oc- 
cafioned,  the  fymptoms  under  which 
he  laboured,  the  means  ufed  to  re  (lore 
him,  the  time  when  affiffance  was  cal¬ 
led  to  him,  his  fituation  when  wound¬ 
ed,  his  diet  before  and  after,  and  lafl> 
ly,  whether  he  was  affedted  with 
drunkennefs. 

The  different  kinds  of  murder,  or 
the  different  means  by  which  it  is  com¬ 
mitted,  may  be  reduced  to  poifons, 
wounds,  bruifes,  drowning,  and  ftran- 
gulation.  The  two  firft  feem  to  be 
the  moft  common ;  the  third  is  often 
rather  a  remote  than  a  proximate 
caufe,  and  the  two  others  are  chiefly 
difcovered  by  the  fadfs,  rather  than 
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by  any  peculiar  marks  they  leave  oft 
the  body.  But  firft  of  poifons. 

A  poifon  may  be  defined  any  fub- 
ftance  which*  applied  to  the  human 
body  internally*  is  injurious  to  its 
prefervation*  or  procures  its  diflolu- 
tion  by  its  own  proper  qualities.  The 
ways  by  which  poifons  get  into  the 
body*  are  by  the  mouth*  nofe*  lungs* 
and  fometimes  the  external  furface  of 


the  Ikin*  and  thefe  modes  of  aftion 
may  be  explained  in  the  following. 


XTodc  of 
adfion. 


manner. 

Health  fuppofes  a  natural  ftatc  or 
conftitution  of  the  fluids  and  folids  of 
the  animal  body.  All  poifons  then, 
mu  ft  act  in  deftroying  this  natural  con¬ 
ftitution  of  parts,  and  changing  it  into 
a  preternatural  one.  There  are  vari¬ 
ous  ways  by  which  this  is  done  ;  the 
principal  are  the  following. 

i  ft.  By  acrid  things,  which  con- 
ftringo  and  erode  the  folids,  or  fome¬ 
times 
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A  . 

times  coagulate,  fometimes  refolve 
the  fluids. 

2d.  When  theypoflefs  a  power  of 
ftupefying  or  deftroying  the  powers  of 
fenfation  and  motion  in  the  nerves, 
which  are  the  great  agents  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  machine. 

3d.  When  they  poflefs  a  fliarp  and 
acute  figure,  which  tears  and  lanci- 
nates  the  tender  parts  of  the  flomach 
and  bowels. 

4th.  When  they  induce  a  power¬ 
ful  fufFocation. 

\ 

5th.  When  they  aft  not  only  from 
acrimony,  but  from  a  power  of  thicken¬ 
ing  the  blood  at  the  fame  time. 

6th.  When  they  have  the  power 
of  thickening  and  of  drying  alfo  the 
humours. 

•  «,  s 

7th.  When  they  aft  by  fome  un¬ 
known  power,  which  is  not  yet  difco- 
vered. 

It  would  be  ufelefs,  nay  perhaps 
injurious  to  fociety,  to  enumerate  all 
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the  poifons  which  belong  to  the  differ 
rent  heads.  It  is  dangerous  to  entruft 
fuch  materials  in  the  hands  of  man¬ 
kind  in  general  :  we  hope,  therefore, 
we  fhall  be  excufed  if  we  mention  only 
the  principal  ones,  according  to  the 
foregoing  arrangement.  They  are  all 
taken  from  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms. 

The  1  ft  clafs  or  acrids,  include 
acids,  and  alcalies  ;  among  the  laft  of 
which  may  be  included  the  effects  of 
the  putrefadlive  procefs,  as  being  ex- 
pofed  to  its  influence. 

Thofe  poifons  of  an  acrid  nature 
which  have  a  mixed  quality,  are  the 
metallic  falts,  or  fome  of  the  femi-me- 
tals  themfelves,  as  arfenic,  &c.  and 
fome  vegetables  which  are  of  a  highly 
draftic  nature,  and  which,  ufed  in 
fmall  quantities,  may  produce  ufeful 
evacuations  in  cafes  of  difeafe. 

2d.  The  poifons  which  have  a  ftu- 
pefying  quality  are  of  the  vegetable 
kind,  as  the  Cicuta,  lauro  cerafus,  &c* 

3d. 
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„  2d.  Thofe  which  act  mechanical-  Mechanic 

°  t  powers. 

ly  by  the  fharp  points  and  edges  with 
which  they  are  endued,  are  the  pow¬ 
der  of  glafs,  diamonds,  &c\ 

4th.  Thofe  which  have  a  fuffo-  Suffocati¬ 
ons, 

eating  power,  are  the  vapours  of  new 
and  fermenting  liquors,  the  fmoke  of 
charcoal  and  of  fulphur,  the  air  of 
clofe  and  damp  places,  &c. 

5th.  Thofe  which  have  a  vifei-  VIfcld- 
dity  joined  with  acrimony,  are  gene¬ 
rally  vegetables,  fuch  as  Cicuta  major, 
folanum,  &c, 

6th.  Thofe  which  are  of  a  thick-  Dryers, 
ening  quality,  and  a  drying  one  at  the 
fame  time,  are  quick-lime,  Cerufle  ; 
and  among  the  vegetables,  feveral  of 
the  clafs  of  funpd,  &c. 

7th.  Thofe  which  have  a  fecret  unknown 
quality  not  eafily  difeovered,  are  the  qualltie** 
various  tribes  of  animals  which  live 
around  us,  fuch  as  folders,  toads,  vi- 
,  he. 
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The  effects  which  poifons  produce 
upon  the  body  vary,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  qualities,  the  place 
which  they  affedt,  and  the  fubjedts  to 
whom  they  are  applied,  according  to 
age,  temperament,  habit  of  body,  &c. 
Thus  the  aconite  affects  the  lips, 
mouth,  forehead,  tongue  and  ftomach, 
by  making  them  to  fwell,  and  caufes 
anxieties,  vertigoes^  faintings,  and 
convulsions. 

The  cicuta  occafions  enormous  vo¬ 
mitings,  hiccups,  heat  of  the  ftomach, 
{welling  of  the  belly,  delirium,  and 
convulsions. 

The  acid  fpirits,  wherever  they 

touch,  caufe  erofions,  molt  grievous 

* 

pains,  vomiting,  and  hiccup.  Arfe¬ 
nic  and  cobalt  excite  inflammations  of 
the  ftomach,  &c.  the  moft  acute  pains, 
heat  in  the  mouth  and  jaws,  naufea  or 
ilcknefs,  vomiting,  fpafmodic  con¬ 
tractions  of  the  cheft,  fwelling  of  the 

belly. 
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belly,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  cold 
fweats,  convulfions,  &c. 

When  a  medical  practitioner, 
therefore,  is  called  to  a  perfon  who  is 
fufpedted  to  be  poifoned,  if  he  be  alive 
he  may  judge  from  the  following  ob~ 
fervations. 

I  ft.;  From  comparing  the  fymp- 
toms  which  prefent  themfelv.es  with 
thofe  which  generally  attend  the  taking 
of  poifons  mentioned  above. 

2d.  From  the  hidden  appearance 
of  fome  fymptoms,  fuch  as  fpafms  and 
violent  pains,  great  third,  licknefs,  vo¬ 
miting,  fainting,  cholic,  the  throwing 
up  fome  foreign  matter  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  contents  of  the  domach,  and 
univerfal  convulfions  of  all  the  muf- 
cles. 

3d.  From  the  health  of  the  patient 
foregoing  this  attack,  and  his  not 
having  any  connection  with  a  perfon 
labouring  under  any  contagious  or 
epidemic  difeafe. 
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No  errors 
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4th.  From  the  patient  having 
committed  no  errors  in  diet,  &c. 

5th.  From  an  ungrateful  odour 
and  tafte  of  what  has  been  taken. 
There  are  few  poifons  but  what  are  at¬ 
tended  with  a  very  difagreeable  fmell 
and  tafte  ;  hence  a  fufpicion  foon  ari- 
fes  from  this  fource,  which  if  imme¬ 
diately  taken  notice  of,  the  patient 
may  foon  receive  the  proper  relief. 

But  if  the  p’erfon  be  dead,  a  very 
minute  examination  mud  be  made, 
and  the  following  particulars  attended 
to. 

1  ft.  The  external  habit  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  is  to  be  infpeftcd  with  the  greateft 
accuracy  and  attention,  to  discover 
whether  there  be  any  livid  fpots  upon 
the  iurface  of  the  Ikin  ;  whether  there 
are  any  premature  figns  of  putrefac¬ 
tion,  and  whether  there  be  anv  fwel- 
ling  of  the  belly,  or  of  the  face  ;  for 
experience  evinces  that  thefe  changes 

are 
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are  foon  induced  by  poifonous  fub- 
fiances. 

2d.  The  paffages  by  which  the 
poifon  has  been  conveyed  into  the  bo¬ 
dy,  are  to  be  examined  :  thefe  are  the 
mouth,  the  throat  or  gullet,  the  fto- 
rnach,  and  the  inteftines ;  but  chiefly 
the  ftomach,  as  the  fame  effects  will 
be  produced  in  it  as  in  the  other  parts. 
We  mu  ft  examine  then  find  into  its 
eonftitution,  and  then  into  its  contents. 

When  we  examine  the  eonftitutipn 
or  form  of  the  ftomach,  we  muft  con¬ 
fide  r, 

i  ft.  Whether  it  be  inflated  or  cor¬ 
rugated  in  an  extraordinary  manner* 

2d.  Whether  it  be  inflamed  or  in 
a  ftate  of  gangrene  or  mortification. 

3d.  Whether  it  exhibits  upon  its 
external  furface  fupernatural  fpots, 
either  of  a  red  colour,  or  black  or  livid. 

4th.  Whether  it  be  perforated  into 
holes,  either  one  or  many. 

G  £  5th. 


The  paf- 
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5  th.  Whether  its  veins  be  tinged 
with  blood  more  than  ufual. 

6th.  Whether  it  be  eroded,  and 
its  inner  coat  be  ftripped  off  and 
and  bloody,  and  fwim  amongft  the 
other  contents. 

7'th.  Whether  there  be  any  efchar 
in  its  fubftance,  of  a  black  or  yellow-? 
ifh  col  our. 

All  thefe  marks  afford  very  ffrong 
fufpicions  of  poifons,  efpecially  of 
thofe  which  are  acute  and  acrid. 

The  next  obfer  vat  ions  are  to  be 
made  upon  the  contents  of  the  fto-t 
mach,  previous  to  which  two  ci rcum-. 
ftances  muft  be  attended  to. 

ift.  All  the  contents  of  the  fto- 
mach  are  to  be  thrown  into  a  velTel 
prepared  for  that  purpofe. 

2d.  The  furface  of  the  ftomach  is 
to  be  infpedted  more  carefully,  todif- 
cover,  if  poffible,  whether  particles  of 
the  poifon  may  not  Hick  to  it,  which 
are  to  be  collected. 

The 
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The  contents  of  the  ftomach  are 
to  be  confidered  as  more  or  lefs  fluid  ; 
if  they  are  not  entirely  fo,  but  confift 
of  many  foiid  fubftances,  then  a  por¬ 
tion  of  them  is  to  be  dried  and  put 
into  an  iron  veflel  lined  with  tin,  and 
being  previously  weighed,  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiments  are  to  be  made  upon 
it. 

i  ft.  It  is  to  be  thrown  upon  burn¬ 
ing  coals,  which  if  it  produces  a  va¬ 
pour  of  a  blue  colour,  and  an  odour 
like  that  of  garlic  is  perceived,  it  may 
be  nearly  afcertained  that  an  arfenical 
matter  was  mixed  with  it.  But  in  or¬ 
der  to  clear  up  this  point  to  greater 
/atisfadliom 

2d.  Another  portion  of  the  dried 
mafs  is  to  be  given  to  other  animals, 
fuel!  as  fowls,  dogs,  &c.  which  if  it 
caufes  their  death,  it  is  a  proof  that 
poifon  made  a  part  of  its  contents. 

3d.  Another  portion  of  this  dried 
mafs  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  quantity 


Solid. 


To  be  toed 
by  bnmijig* 


Ty  other 
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Melted 
with  other 
metals. 


Remainder 

weighed. 


of  fuet  and  fait  of  tartar,  which  being 
put  into  a  crucible,  and  melted  over 
the  fire,  if  a  reguline  metallic  fub- 
ftance  is  produced  at  the  bottom, 
it  is  clear  that  an  arfenic  is  contained 
in  it. 

4th.  It  may  he  enquired,  whether 
this  metallic  fubftance  being  melted 
again  with  metals  of  a  red  colour, 
turn  therq.  to  a  white,  for  this  is  like- 
wife  proof  of  arfenic. 

The  remainder  of  the  dried  con¬ 
tents,  if  poifon  be  found  upon  expe¬ 
riment,  muft  be  nicely  and  accurately 
weighed.  This  is  to  difeover,  whe¬ 
ther  the  proportionate  quantity  would 
be  fufficient  to  produce  the  ef¬ 
fect.  But  in  general,  where  arfenic 
has  been  adminiftered,  fo  fmall  a 
quantity  is  fufficient  to  produce  the 
molt  dreadful  influence,  that  it  will 
be  nearly  fatisfa&ory,  if  any  of  it  be 
found  upon  a  chemical  examination. 

When 
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When  the  fluid  parts  of  the  fto-  Fluid  pari* 
mach  are  examined,  the  following  ex-  exammul 
periments  are  to  be  made* 

i  ft.  An  alcaline  liquor,  as  oil  of  By  alca- 
tartar  per  deliqnium,  for  inftance,  is  ime*’ 
to  be  thrown  in,  and  if  it  take  a 
brownifh  colour,  it  is  a  proof  that 
mercury,  in  the  ftiape  of  corrofive  fub- 
limate,  or  precipitate,  has  been  mixed 
with  it,  if  it  ferments,  that  an  acid 
has  been  exhibited.  This  however  is 
no  certain  fign,  as  an  acid  may  fubiift 
very  innocently  in  the  ftomach. 

ad.  An  acid  may  be  applied,  and  By  adds, 
here  if  an  effervefcence  be  produced, 
it  is  a  proof  of  an  alcaline  fubftance, 
and  then,  as  in  the  laft  cafe,  it  mu  ft  be 
by  the  quantity  and  acrimony  of  the 
fubftances  that  we  determine,  con¬ 
cerning  their  poifonous  nature,  as  in 
themfelves,  and  when  well  diluted, 
they  are  innocent,  and  fometimes  fa- 
lutary. 

3d' 


By  odour. 


By  chemi¬ 
cal  an  aly  6  s. 
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gd.  The  colour  is  likewife  to  be 
attended  to,  as  it  may  determine  the 
exadfc  nature  of  the  poifon  which  is 
given. 

4th.  Some  portion  of  the  poifon 
found  may  he  fent  to  a  chemical  ela- 
boratory,  to  examine  more  particu¬ 
larly  its  nature. 

Thefe  obfervations,  it  fliould  be 
remarked,  however,  relate  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  poifons  which  produce 
their  effect  more  immediately,  than  to 
thofe  which  lie  a  long  time  firft,  in 
the  ftomach.  But  we  may,  from  the 
injuries  done  to  the  ftomach  itfelf,  de¬ 
termine  likewife  in  fome  meafure  con¬ 
cerning  even  thofe  more  flowly  adling 
poifons.  The  remains  of  inflamma¬ 
tion,  gangrene,  perforations,  &c.  will 
continue  for  a  long  time,  and  if  the 
patient  fliould  die  of  poifon  at  ever  fo 
great  a  diftance,  whilft  the  caufe  fub- 
fifts  fome  effedt  will  evidently  be  per¬ 
ceived, 
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ceived,  or  fome  change  from  a  natu¬ 
ral  ftate. 

2d.  Of  wounds.  Under  Wounds 
may  be  comprehended  every  diforder 
which  arifes  from  fome  external  vio¬ 
lence  offered  to  the  human  body.  To 
this  head,  therefore,  may  belong 
contufions,  luxations,  fradturcs,  and 
wounds,  more  properly  fo  called,  be¬ 
ing  a  divifion  of  the  mufcular  parts  of 
the  body.  The  firft  divifion  of 
Wounds  is  into  mortal,  and  the  con¬ 
trary.  Every  wound  is  of  fuch  a 
nature,  that  death  is  abfolutely  the 
confequence  of  it  or  not.  In  the 
latter  cafe  it  may  be  called  mortal  by 
accident.  This  alfo  we  may  divide 
into  two  kinds  or  orders.  That 
wound  which  is  fo  inflicted  that  it 
may  be  relieved  by  the  means  cogni¬ 
zable  by  art,  is  of  the  firft  order. 
That  where  it  happens  that  the  death 
which  is  incurred,  is  owing  not  to  the 
wound,  but  to  other  caufes,  then  the 

wound 


Wounds 

defined. 


Divifion* 


Mortal 

what. 


Mortal  by 
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Portions. 


wound  is  faid  to  be  of  the  fecond  or- 
der  of  filch  as  are  called  mortal  by  ac¬ 
cident. 

From  what  hath  been  advanced, 
the  following  portions  may  be  de¬ 
duced. 

i  ft.  Every  wound,  abfolutely  mor¬ 
tal,  will  admit  of  no  relief,  but  will 
certainly  deftroy,  either  by  a  fudden 
or  lingering  death. 

2d.  Death  is  always  the  infepara- 
ble  effecl  of  a  wound  abfolutely  mor¬ 
tal. 

3d.  A  wound  abfolutely  mortal  is 
always  the  foie  caufe  of  death  to  the 
injured  perfon. 

4th.  The  confequences  here  avail 
nothing  :  the  wounded  perfon,  after 
the  wound  is  inflifted,  is  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes  a  dead  man  ;  the  injury 
then  is  abfolutely  mortal. 

5th.  Wounds  are  by  accident  mor¬ 
tal,  when  the  caufc  of  death  arifes 

partly* 

\ 
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partly  from  the  wound;  and  partly 
from  other  concurring  caufes* 

Thefe  difdndtions  are  necelfary;  Reafons 
though  not  always  attended  to  ;  for  it  ^ftirJaions 
may  fo  happen;  where  men  judge  alone 
from  confequenceS;  that  a  perfon  may 
be  punilhed  for  a  death  occalioned  by  a 
wound  which  was  not  abfolutely  mor¬ 
tal.  It  is  highly  important  that  in  a 
depofition  for  murder;  fuch  diftinc- 
tions  fhould  be  made  of  thefe  kinds  of 
wounds;  as  to  place  them  in  their  pro¬ 
per  light.  In  order  to  do  this  more 
effectually;  it  is  necelfary  to  make  the 
following  divifions.  i  ft.  To  confider  T>.  .r 

thofe  kinds  of  wounds  which  are  ah-  rules* 
folutely  mortal,  or  mortal  by  accident. 

2d.  In  what  parts  of  the  body  fuch 
wounds  are  molt  likely  to  be  inflidted. 

3d.  Some  circumilances  which  may 
occur  to  diftinguilh  fuch  wounds 
more  accurately.  '  .  . 

I.  It  appears  then,  that  becaufe  what  H 
a  mortal  wound  cannot  be  cured  bv  of  wound* 

'  J  mortal. 
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any  art,  that  every  wound  which  en¬ 
tirely  takes  off  the  influx  of  the  blood 
into  the  heart,  from  the  vein,  and  its 
egrefs  from  the  heart  into  the  arteries, 
or  which  entirely  deftroys  the  powers 
of  circulation,  and  the  aftion  of  the 
heart,  mull  be  abfolutely  mortal. 
From  the  elements  of  phyfiology  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  following  circumftances 
are  neceffary  to  promote  the  action  of 
the  heart. 

i  ft.  The  foundnefs  of  the  Tides  of 
the  cavities  of  the  heart,  fo  as  to  be 
able  not  only  to  contain  the  blood,  but 
to  pufh  it  forward  into  the  fyftem. 
The  ftrength  required  here  is  amaz¬ 
ingly  great. 

2d.  A  free  aftion  of  the  brain  and 
nerves  goitre;  to  the  heart,  called  the 
cardiac  nerves. 

3d.  The  motion  of  the  blood 
through  the  coronarv  arteries  which 

o  J 

furround  the  heart. 

4th, 
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4th.  A  free  motion  of  die  blood 
through  the  lungs. 

5th:  A  proper  return  of  blood 
through  the  veins. 

6th.  A  renewal  by  the  aliment 
of  nutriment  to  reftore  the  expence 
which  is  incurred  by  the  feveral  fecre- 
tions,  &c.  It  appears  then  that  all 
wounds  are  abfolutely  mortal, 

1  ft.  Which  injure  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  fo  that  they  cannot  contain 
the  blood. 

2d.  Which  take  away  the  free  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  brain  and  nerves  going  to 
the  heart,  fo  that  neither  fenfe  nor 
motion  can  be  promoted  in  that  or¬ 
gan  fo  eflential  to  life. 

3d.  Which  deftroy  refpiration, 
for  then  the  blood  cannot  be  carried 
through  the  lungs. 

4th.  Which  flop  the  motion  of  the 
blood  through  the  coronary  arteries. 

5th.  Which  prevent  its  return 
through  the  veins. 

H  £  6th. 
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6th.  Which  prevent  the  uf b  of 
nutriment,  and  confequently  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  chyle. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  fubjedfc 
of  wounds  abfolutely  mortal  are  thofe 
parts  whofe  foundnefs  cannot  be  taken 
away,  and  life  continue;  and  that  many 
of  thofe  wounds  wdiich  happen  in  in¬ 
ternal  parts,  to  which  the  medical  aid 
cannot  reach,  are  to  be  confidered  as 
abfolutely  mortal. 

-  When  a  wound  is  mortal  by  acci-* 
dent,  death  is  either  to  be  attributed 
to  it  in  part  as  a  concurring  circum* 
fiance,  or  not  at  all  :  as  in  fuch  cafes  as 
the  following. 

i  ft.  Where  death  is  occafioned  by 
wounds  being  left  to  themfelves,  as 
for  inftance,  wounds  of  the  head  which 
may  be  cured  by  the  ufe  of  the  trepan  ; 
thofe  of  the  greater  blood  veliels, 
where  accefs  may  be  acquired  ;  thofe 
of  the  vifcera,  where  the  hand  may  be 
applied,  and  medicines  may  be  admi* 

niftered ; 
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mitered  ;  thofe  which  induce  death  by 
evacuations  into  cavities,  which  might 
be  prevented,  or  from  which  they 
may  eafily  be  difcharged. 

2d#  Where  other  caufes  may  be  where 
the  occafion  of  death,  as  the  particular  othercaufes 
conftitution,  or  habit  of  the  wounded 
perfon,  as  well  as  his  negleft  and  want 
of  prudence,  the  fault  of  the  medical 
practitioner,  the  blunders  and  care* 

Jefsnefs  of  by-ftanders,  or  lb  me  previ¬ 
ous  diforders  which  may  have  pre¬ 
vailed.  - 


II.  We  are  now  to  confider  the  Parts ™here 

wounds  are 

fecond  general  divifion,  or  thofe  mortdl  oj" 

,  not* 
wounds  of  the  different  parts  of  the 

body  which  are  to  be  accounted  mor? 

tal  abfolutely  or  not  ;  and  here  we 

lhall  treat  of  them  in  the  following  or? 

der  :  ift.  Wounds  of  the  head  and 

neck.  2d.  Wounds  of  the  cheff.  3d. 

Wounds  of  the  abdomen  or  belly. 

4th.  Wounds  of  the  extremities. 

H3  1  A*,  n 
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'  I.  Of  wounds  of  the  head.— 
Thefe  are  external  or  internal,  which 
may  be  again  diftinguiihed  according 
to  any  injury  done  to  the  brain,  &c.  or 
not. 

i  ft.  External  wounds  of  the  head, 
whether  they  are  wounds  of  the  inte¬ 
guments,  or  of  the  pericranium,  or  of 
the  bones  compofing  thelkull,  or  of 
the  face,  are  not  abfolutely  mortal. 

2d.  Internal  wounds  of  the  head, 
unaccompanied  with  injuries  of  the 
brain,  &c.  are  not  to  be  accounted  ab¬ 
folutely  mortal. 

3d.  Thofe  wounds  of  the  inner 
part  of  the  head,  where  the  brain,  &c. 

t 

likewife  is  injured,  are  to  be  account¬ 
ed  abfolutely  mortal,  or  not,  accord- 
inn:  to  the  following;  diftinftions. 

o  o 

i  ft.  Wounds  of  the  dura  mater, 
where  there  is  no  iinus  or  branch  of 
the  greater  artery  running  acrofs  it 
that  is  injured,  are  not  abfolutely 
mortal. 

2d. 


/ 
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2d.  Wounds  of  the  dura  mater  in 
ks  finus,  and  the  greater  artery,  are 
to  be  accounted  abfolutely  mortal. 

3d.  All  wounds  of  the  contents  of 
the  fkull,  which  are  attended  with 
great  extravafations  of  humours  which 
cannot  be  evacuated  :  as  in  the  ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  brain,  and  the  bafe  of 
the  fkull,  are  to  be  accounted  abfo¬ 
lutely  mortal ;  fuch  are,  what  are  made 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fkull,  in  the  bones 
of  the  temples,  the  ethmoid  bones, 
and  the  inferior  orbits  of  the  eyes. 

4th.  Slight  wounds  of  the  brain 
itfelf,  or  of  the  fuperficial  part  of  the 
cerebellum,  are  not  abfolutely  mortal. 

5th.  All  wounds  of  the  cerebeh 
Jum,  which  are  deep,  and  of  the  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata,  are  accounted  abfo^ 
lutely  mortal. 

6th.  All  injuries  of  the  origin  of 
the  fpinal  marrow,  and  all  deep  wounds 
through  its  whole  length,  may  be  pro-? 
Bounced  abfolutely  mortal. 

H  4  .  With 
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Wound,  of  WIth  re§ard  t0  W0Unds  °f  the 
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i  ft.  Wounds  of  the  internal  ju¬ 
gular  veins  are  abfolutely  mortal  ; 
thofe  of  the  external,  only  fo  by  ac¬ 
cident. 

_  ..  2d.  Wounds  of  the  carotid  and 

Carotid  ar¬ 
teries.  vertebral  arteries,  may  be  pronounced 

abfolutely®  mortal. 

3d.  Wounds  of  the  internal  max¬ 
illary  artery,  and  the  fublingual  ar¬ 
tery,  belong  to  thofe  efteemed  abfo¬ 
lutely  mortal,  if  they  cannot  be 
healed. 

Branches  of  4th.  Wounds  of  the  branches  of 
eaiotid,  t|ie  carotid  artery,  which  can  be  tied 

4  or  comprefled  fo  as  to  flop  the  bloody 
may  be. accounted  mortal  by  accident. 
5th.  Wounds  of  the  intercoftal 

nerves°&ac  nervesj  anc^  °f  the  parvagum,  and  of 
the  phrenic  nerves,  which  run  through 

the  neck,  induce  abfolute  death. 

6  th. 


6tli.  Wounds  of  that  plexus  of 
nerves  which  reaches  from  the  fpinal 
marrow  to  the  arm,,  are  the  caufes  of 
death. 

yth.  All  luxations  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  vertebrae  bring  abfolute 
death. 

8th.  Small  wounds  of  the  oeso¬ 
phagus,  or  gullet,  are  only  mortal  by 
accident ;  but  if  the  gullet  be  cut 
through,  they  are  amongft  thofe  wThich 
are  accounted  abfolutely  mortal. 

9th.  In  the  fame  manner  flight 
wounds  of  the  afpera  arteria ,  or  wind¬ 
pipe,  belong  to  thofe  which  are  mor¬ 
tal  by  accident  ;  but  if  it  be  cut  thro’, 
they  are  always  mortal. 

10th.  All  violent  ftrokes  upon  the 
larynx ,  or  cartilaginous  muffles,  on 
the  top  of  the  wind-pipe,  fo  as  to  de- 
ftroy  their  tone  and  power  of  adlion, 
will  fpeedily  induce  the  death  of  the 
iufferer. 

ad. 
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Wounds  of 
cheft. 


Heart. 


II.  Wounds  of  tlie  cheft  are  of 
two  kinds,  as  they  are  made  in  the  ca¬ 
vity,  or  in  the  parts  furrounding  it. 
Of  the  former, 

i  ft.  All  wounds  of  the  heart, 
which  penetrate  into  its  cavities,  i.  e. 
into  its  ventricles,  or  auricles,  are  ab- 
folutelv  mortal.  The  fame  may  be 
fa  id, 

2d.  Of  all  wounds  of  the  corona- 

Coronary  "  , 

arteries.  ry  arteries,  which  furround  the  heart, 
and  all  the  great  arteries  and  veins 
which  carry  blood  from  the  heart,  and 
bring  it  back  again. 

to 

3d.  Wounds  of  the  intercoftal  ar¬ 
teries,  or  fmall  veflels  which  pafs  be^ 
tween  the  ribs,  are  only  mortal  by  ac¬ 
cident. 

4th.  Wounds  of  that  part  of  the 
gullet  which  lies  in  the  cheft,  are  ab- 
folutely  mortal.  The  fame  may  be 
faid, 

5th.  Of  wounds  of  the  wind-pipe 
in  the  fame  fituation. 

btk. 


Inter  coflal 
arteries. 


£j  ullet. 


Wind-pipe 
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6 tli.  All  wounds  of  the  pericardi-  per-,caT. 
urn,  or  bag  containing  the  heart,  are 
not  abfolutely  mortal 

yth.  Wounds  of  the  lungs,  which 
pierce  the  great  blood  veflels,  are  ab-  LunSw 
folutely  mortal ;  but  thofe  which  pe¬ 
netrate  the  final  ler  veflels,  are  only  ac¬ 
cidentally  fo. 

8th.  Wounds  of  the  air  veflels  of  „ 

Bronclui 

any  magnitude,  are  abfolutely  mortal. 

9th.  Superficial  wounds  of  the  D;aplll. 
mufcular  part  of  the  diaphragm,  or 
midriff,  are  mortal  only  by  accident  ; 
but  thofe  which  pierce  the  tendinous 
are  abfolutely  fo. 

10th.  Injuries  to  the  thoracic  dudt,  ti 
which  convey  the  chyle,  are  mortal 
abfolutely,  as  are, 

1  ith.  Thofe  of  the  cardiac  nerves*  Cardiac 

o  nerves. 

&C. 

II.  Wounds  made  upon  the  parts  Surround- 
fur  rounding  the  cheft,  are  to  be  judged  cheft. 
by  the  following  decifions. 

1  ft.  All  external/ wounds  of  the 
cheft  are  not  abfolutely  mortal. 

2d‘. 


aoraciC 
duct. 


•  e  jo8  3 

"  'ad.  A  fimple  luxation  or  fraflurc 
of  the  ribs,  is  not  abfolutely  mortal. 

3d.  Confiderable  bruifes,  and  in¬ 
juries  of  the  walls  of  the  cheft,  with 
dilacerations  of  the  intercollal  arteries, 
are  abfolutely  mortal. 

4th.  A  wound  of  the  cheft,  where 
one  fide  only  is  penetrated  in  a  certain 
place,  is  mortal  by  accident. 

5th.  Every  wound  which  is  of 
any  fize,  that  pierces  both  fides  of  the 
cavity  of  the  cheft,  is  abfolutely  mor¬ 
tal. 

As  the  cheft  is  the  feat  of  the 
great  fountain  of  blood,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  any  injuries  committed  there 
lhould  be  mortal,  and  even  in  thofe 
cafes  where  the  exceptions  are  made, 
the  haemorrhage  of  itfelf  may  caufe 
death. 

wounds  of  III.  Wounds  of  the  abdomen,  or 
abdomen.  iower  are  judged  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules.  ' 

1  ft* 
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I  ft.  Every  wound  of  the  abdomen 
which  does  not  penetrate  into  its  ca¬ 
vity  ,  whether  it  be  a  wound  of  the  in¬ 
teguments,  or  of  the  mufcles,  or  of  the 
line  a  alba,  as  it  is  called,  or  of  the 
navel,  or  of  the  abdominal  ring,  are 
not  abfolutely  mortal,  nor  are  they 
fuch  when  they  do  penetrate  the  ca¬ 
vity,  when  none  of  the  contents  are 
injured. 

2d.  Wounds  of  the  omentum,  or 
caul,  where  its  blood- veffels  are  hurt, 
fo  that  the  haemorrhage  cannot  be 
reftrained  by  any  art,  are  abfolutely 
mortal,  otherwife  they  are  mortal  only 
by  accident. 

3d.  Wounds  of  the  ftomach  are 
abfolutely  mortal,  when  many  of  the 
nerves  are  at  the  fame  time  injured, 
when  fome  of  the  principal  blood-vef- 
fels  are  cut  through,  or  they  are  made 
in  fuch  a  place,  that  the  food  cannot 
arrive  at  the  hollow  part  of  it,  but  is 
thrown  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 


Om:ntum. 


Stomach. 


men* 
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Small  in¬ 
terlines. 


Great  In¬ 
tel!  ines. 


Liver  if 
great. 


Small 

wounds  of 
liver. 


men.  The  fame  may  be  obferved 
where  the  bottom  or  curvature  of  it  is 
wounded,  or  it  is  puihed  to  one  fide. 

4th.  A  wound  in  the  fmail  intef- 
tines,  fo  as  to  feparate  them  from  the 
ftomach,  is  abfolutely  mortal. 

5th.  Wounds  of  the  great,  as  well 
as  fmail  inteftines,  at  feme  diftance  from 
the  ftomach,  which  do  not  divide  the 
tube,  are  not  abfolutely  mortal. 

6th.  Wounds  of  the  liver,  -which 
are  deep  and  broad,  and  are  fuppofed 
to  be  connefted  with  injuries  done  to 
the  large  veifels  paffing  through  it,  are 
abfolutely  mortal ;  in  like  manner  are 
any  wounds  of  the  du dfc  of  the  liver, 
of  the  eyftic  dudt,  of  the  gall-bladder, 
of  the  diiSlus  choiedochus ,  of  the  vena 
portarum,  or  of  the  artery  of  the  liver. 

7th.  Slight  wounds  of  the  liver, 
which  do  not  occafion  an  extravafation 
of  the  humours,  are  mortal  only  by 
accident. 

8  dm 
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8th.  A  rupture  of  the  liver  is  al¬ 
ways  abfolutely  mortal. 

9th.  Deep  and  broad  wounds  of 
the  fpleen  are  abfolutely  mortal,  as 
well  as  a  rupture  of  the  fpleen,  but 
flight  wounds  are  only  mortal  by  ac¬ 
cident. 

10th.  All  wounds  of  the  recep¬ 
tacle  of  the  chyle  are  abfolutely  mor¬ 
tal  ;  the  fame  may  be  pronounced  of 

nth.  All  the  great  veflfels,  ar¬ 
teries,  and  veins,  and  the  nerves 
which  run  through  the  abdomen. 

12th.  Wounds  of  the  pancreas,  or 

milt,  as  the  trunks  of  many  large  vef- 

fels  pafs  through  it,  are  abfolutely 

mortal.  The  fame  may  be  faid, 

•»  * 

13th.  Of  wounds  of  the  mefen- 
tery,  or  external  covering  of  the  bow¬ 
els,  for  the  fame  reafons,  upon  account 
of  the  veflels. 

14th.  Wounds  of  the  kidney, 
which  reach  to  the  boforn  of  it,  and 
cut  off  the  ureters,  are  abfolutely  mor- 

/  tal ; 


Rupture  oi 
liver. 


Spleen*, 


Receptacle 
of  chyle. 


Great,  vef* 
lels. 


Pancreas. 


Me  renter/- 


Kidneys, 


V 


Bladder* 


Ct  ratals  h 

men. 


Womb. 


Extremi¬ 

ties. 
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tal ;  ilighter  ’  ones  are  only  fo  by  ac¬ 
cident. 

■  i 

15th.  Wounds'  of  the  urinary 
bladder;  where  the  blood  cannot  be 
flopped^  are  abfolutely  mortal;  and  no 
excufe  can  be  made  here  from  wounds 
being  inflifted  by  furgical  operations. 
Such  being  immediately  under  the  eye 
of  the  operator;  can  be  eafily  reflrain- 
ed;  fo  as  to  have  no  ill  effefL 

1 6th.  Wounds  of  the  external 
parts  of  generation  in  men,  in  which 
may  be  included  contufions  of  the  tes¬ 
ticles,  are  not  abfolutely  mortal. 

17th.  Wounds  of  the  womb  are 
abfolutely  mortal. 

IV.  Wounds  of  the  extremities  in 
general  are  not  abfolutely  mortal,  but 
fornetimes  they  are,  as  when  they  are 
made  upon  the  trunks  of  the  largeft 
vefieis,  in  which  cafe  fuch  an  haemor¬ 
rhage  may  arife,  as  no  art  can  reftrain, 
or  from  the  vital  powers  being  weak¬ 
ened,  a  moft  powerful  and  fatal  gan¬ 
grene 


(  ) 

grene  or  mortification  may  be  occa- 
fioned,  and  fo  as  to  elude  the  force  of 
medicines. 

III.  We  come  now  to  the  lafi:  di- 

\ 

Vifion  of  rules,  concerning  wounds,  to 
examine  fome  circumftances  by  which 
the  mortality  of  their  nature  may  be 
more  exactly  afcertained .  Thefe  relate* 
i  ft.  To  the  wounded  perfon  hitn- 
felf,  in  whom  we  ihould  attend  to  his 
age,  his  conftitution  of  body,  his  ex¬ 
emption  from  former  injuries,  or  his 
fubjedlion  to  difeafe,  the  fex,  and  if  a 
woman,  whether  fhe  be  pregnant  or 
not  ;  the  ftate  of  his  mind,  and  how 
far  his  imagination  might  increafe  the 
efficacy  of  the  wound ;  and  laftly,  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  at  the  time  inebriated  with 
liquor.  All  thefe  circumftances  ag¬ 
gravate  the  mortality  of  wounds. 

2d.  To  thefymptoms  which  occur, 
either  immediately  upon  a  perfon ?s 
being  wounded,  or  which  appear  fome 
time  after ;  the  fymptoms  befides  thefe 
may  be  of  three  kinds* 

I  ift* 


Further 
rules  on 
wounds* 


From  the 
wounded 
perfon. 


Symptoms* 


lnflrument 


Time. 


Cure. 


JExpofure. 
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ift.  Thofe  which  acknowledge 
the  wound  to  be  their  foie  caufe. 

2d.  Which  depend  upon  the  wound 
partly  as  their  caufe. 

3d.  Which  do  not  acknowledge 
the  wound  to  be  their  caufe  at  all; 
Now  in  reviewing  the  fymptoms,  it 
will  appear  that  the  firft  alone  are  ob« 
jedts  of  attention. 

3d.  To  the  inftrument  with  which 
the  injury  was  effected,  in  which  its 
figure,  its  fize,  its  power  of  adding, 
are  to  be  taken  into  confideration. 

4th.  To  the  time  when  death  may 
occur  after  the  wound  is  given. 

5th.  To  the  methods  made  ufe  of 
to  efiedt  a  cure. 

6th.  To  many  occurrences  which 
may  arife  from  the  circumftances  of 
time,  and  any  other  accidents  which 
might  render  a  wound  more  dange¬ 
rous,  fuch  as  cold  air,  or  a  defert 
place,  where  no  one  might  be  ready 
60  affift. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII 
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OF  ID  IOTISM  AND  INSANITY* 

■ 

HEN  the  ideas  of  the  mind  objetf  s  of 
are  diftradted,  and  thought  cmi  P°^er 
and  reafon  are  confufed  and  deftroyed  \ 
it  is  common  for  the  civil  power,  not 
only  to  take  cognizance  of  the  un¬ 
happy  perfons  fubjedt  to  fucli  misfor¬ 
tunes.  but  to  deprive  them  of  their 
eftates  for  a  time/and  put  them  under 
proper  confinement.  As  the  conic- 
quences  are  fo  dreadful,  it  is  neceffary 
then  that  the  decifion  be  eftablifhed 
upon  the  firmed:  and  mod:  fatisfadtory 
proof, 

Idiotifm  and  infanity,  though  pu-  How  difl 
mihed  in  the  fame  manner,  feem  to  tmsyifhcd* 
vary  from  each  other.  It  may  be  ne¬ 
ceffary  then  to  fpecify  the.  proper  dif- 
tindtions  of  each. 

I  2  . .  .  i  ft, 

. 


'/ 


Idiotifm 

natural. 


Depends  on 
defedts  in 
memory 
and  judg¬ 
ment. 


Prone  to 
mifehief. 


Infenfible 
to  evacu¬ 
ations. 


Health. 


Afpedt  pe¬ 
culiar. 


Inarticu¬ 

lation, 


Infanity 
saufe  of. 
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I.  Idiotifm  is  i  ft,  either  horn  with 
the  fubjedt  of  it,  or  appears  as  foon  as 
the  reafonins;  faculties  ftiould  besin 
to  expand. 

2d.  It  is  eftablifhed  upon  great 
defects  of  the  memory,  and  much 
greater  of  the  judgment,  though  this 
is  not  much  attended  to. 

3d.  Idiots  are  in  general  prone  tp 
mifehief,  or  to  adtions  over  which  rea-* 
fon  feems  to  have  very  little  command. 

4th.  They  have  not  a  proper  com¬ 
mand  over  the  evacuations  of  feces 
and  urine,  and  drivel  at  the  mouth. 

5th.  They  have  generally  ftrong 
and  hearty  conftitutions. 

6th.  They  have  a  peculiar  afpedf, 
which  deferibes  a  vacancy  of  thought 
and  inattention  to  any  engagement. 

y  tti.  They  have  little  ufe  of  fpeech, 
and  articulate  very  incoherently. 

II.  Infane  perfons  are  either  fu¬ 
rious  or  melancholic,  both  of  which 
acknowledge  a  great  imbecility  of  the 

.  '  V 

mental 
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inous 


mental  faculties,  and  which  are  de¬ 
rived  from  hereditary  conftitutions, 
attention  of  mind,  violent  paffions, 
the  terrors  of  a  falfe  religion,  immo¬ 
derate  ufe  of  venery,  poifons  of  the 
narcotic  kind,  fome  preceding  difor- 
ders,  the  fuppreffion  of  evacuations, 
Indigeftible  aliments,  a  fedentary  life, 

&c.  But  they  differ  in  the  following 
particulars. 

i  ft.  The  furioufly  infane  are  na-  FurI( 

rurally  of  angry  and  violent  difpo-  oientdffpo- 
Jitions,  in  the  prime  of  }routh,  and  of  fltio?1* 
a  plethoric  conftitution,  and  tenfe 
fibre. 

ad.  They  lofe  all  their  natural  Sub-efl.  ,0 
delicacy  of  manners,  and  become  fu-  Paffions- 
rious,  ungovernable,  and  are  parti¬ 
cularly  affe&'ed  by  pride,  anger,  ha- 

* 

tred,  and  revenge,  and  very  often  in-* 

V 

temperate  lull. 

3d.  They  refufe  their  food,  and 
yet  preferve  their  ftrength  ;  they  food!' 
fcarcely  ever  deep,  j*re  continually 

I  3 


Refufa l  of 


& 
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lifting  their  ideas  from  one  thing  to 
another,  bear  the  cold  with  incredible 
patience,  and  are  not  eafily  affedted  by 
medicines. 


Peculiar 

look. 


4th.  They  have  a  peculiar  look 
with  their  eyes,  defcriptive  of  violent 


Melan¬ 

cholic. 

phlegmatic 


anger  mixed  with  a  glarinefs  like  that 
of  drunken  perfons,  their  eye-lids  are 
conftantly  vibrating,  and  their  hands^ 
and  fonietimes  the  whole  body,  they 
keep  in  motion. 

Melancholy  perfons  are, 

1  ft.  Naturally  dull,  flowly  learn- 
ing,  and  eafily  forgetting,  and  are  fad 
and  melancholy  ,  of  a  phlegmatic  tem¬ 
perament,  and  relaxed  fibre.  . 


Fearful, 

&c. 


Conftrut- 
cd  in  bow¬ 
els,  &c. 


2d.  When  the  diforder  feizes  them 
they  become  abject,  fearful,  fond  of 
folitude,  prone  to  anger,  changeable 
in  their  opinions  and  defires,  but  fixing 
their  attention  upon  a  Tingle  object. 

3d.  The  belly  is  conftipated,  the 
urine  is  made  in  finall  quantities';  the 
abdomen  is  di  ft  ended  with  wind  ;  a 
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fnarp  acrid  matter  is  difcharged  by 
vomiting ;  the  pulfe  moves  very  flow- 
3 y  ;  the  aliment  is  devoured  with 
greedinefs  ;  the  imagination  is  per¬ 
verted  fo,  as  that  they  are  perfuaded 
that  they  are  made  of  glafs,  china, 
&c.  and  laftly,  and  word  of  all,  they 
are  induced  to  put  a  period  to  their 
exiftence. 

Atli.  Their  eyes  have  a  dull,  hea- 
yy,  and  ftupid  look ;  they  feldom 
rnove,  but  continue  in  one  poll  tire  a 
very  long  time. 


AfpeU; 

dull. 


C  H  A  P 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Various 
caufes  of 
impofition. 


OF  IMPOSTORS, 

HERE  are  various  caufes  which 
JL  induce  men  to  feign  diforders, 
to  which  the  human  body  is  fubjedt, 
and  with  fuch  fidtions  to  impofe  often 
upon  a  court  of  judicature,  or  at  leaft 
a  civil  magiftrate.  To  this  they  are 
induced  Yrom  fear,  from  balhfulnefs, 
or  from  lucre.  Should  they  be  fub- 
mitted  to  a  phyfician  upon  fuch  an 
occafion,  he  can  only  judge  from  the 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  and  deter¬ 
mine  by  their  prefence  and  abfence. 
But  there  are  many  cafes  where  artful 
people,  by  a  fpecious  tale,  and  by 
feigning  diforders  where  much  is  to 
be  known  from  their  own  confeffion, 
may  caufe  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  to 
difcover  the  truth.  Let  him  then  at¬ 
tend  to  the  following  circumftances. 

i  ft. 


f 
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I  ft.  All  the  phenomena  which  p!,vf„  i»B 

■  ^  1  *  I  /*  1  *  n  .  fllould  G01^« 

evidently  appear  in  the  lubject  at  fertile 
the  time  of  examination,  together 
with  fuch  as  may  be  related  by  the 
fick  perfon,  or  the  danders  by,  are 
to  be  carefully  and  maturely  weighs 
ed. 

ad.  An  account  is  to  be  taken  of  Take  ac- 

*  •  t  /•  i  t »  /*  count  ol 

the  urine,  age,  pulle,  hereditary  dil-  natural 
pofition,  way  of  living,  condition  of  ^ccs^ 
the  perfon,  and  the  diforders  to  which 
he  has  been  fubjedt. 

3d.  The  queftions  which  are  to  be  confound 
put  to  the  fick  perfon,  or  the  by-ftan-  d^lubiect' 
ders,  are  to  be  fo  framed  as  to  con¬ 
found  them. 

v  \ 

4th.  The  pretended  fick  perfon  is  Frequently 

to  be  vifited  frequently,  and  when  he  vl<Ui:d* 
leaft  experts  it. 

5th.  Enquiry  is  to  be  made  whe-  E  Ire 
ther  fuch  caufes  as  generally  produce  intocaufes. 
the  feigned  difeafe  have  previoufly 
prefented  themfelves. 


There 
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0rfeafes 


i  isjnf: 

■  *'J(N 

.  r  J  y,t. 


There  are  many  difeafes  which 
may  be  feigned,  particularly  by  a  per- 
fon  who  has  before  fuffered  from  them, 
and  efpecially  if  they  be  devoid  of  fe- 

T 

ver,  and  depend  upon  his  own  rela- 

» 

tion  ;  yet  there  are  but  a  few  which 
are  generally  objects  of  impoliticly, 
Thefe  are  epilepfy,  melancholy,  fool- 
ifhnefs,  pdffeffion  by 
fafcinations. 

I.  A  feigned  epilepfy  may  be 
known  from  a  real  one, 

i  ft.  When  the  fick  perfon  does 
not  fall  to  the  ground  very  fuddenly. 

2d.  When  the  face  is  not  livid, 
nor  the  lips  pale,  nor  is  there  any 
change  made  in  the  colour  and  real 
form  of  the  face. 

3d.  When  the  patient  is  foon 
roufed  by  fternutatories,  or  burning, 
coals  applied  to  the  hands. 

4th.  When  the  nails  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  livid. 

rulw 

^  i 


evil  fpirits,  and 
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5th.  When  the  pulfe  is  not  al- 

\ 

tered. 

6th.  When  at  the  end  of  the  par- 

oxyfrxi  the  patient  does  not  fall  into  a 

2>  - 

profound  fleep. 

7th.  When  he  does  not  complain 
of  a  dullnefs  of  fenfation,  forgetful- 
nefs,  a  fwimming  of  the  head,  great 
weaknefs,  and  third:. 

II.  A  melancholy  that  is  feigned 
may  be  known  by  the  ab fence  of  thofe 
fymptoms  mentioned  in  the  laft  chap¬ 
ter. 

*  a» 

III.  We  may  conclude  that  fcol- 
Ifhnefs  is  fictitious,  when  the  perfon 
at  any  time  appears  rational  :  for  per¬ 
fon  s  affiidted  in  this  manner  are  not 
furious  as  madmen,  nor  thoughtful  as 
the  melancholy ;  but  fpeak  confufedly, 
negled:  themfelves,  and  ling  and  talk 
like  children. 

IV.  Pofleffions  by  evil  fpirits,  as 
they  conftitute  no  real  diforder,  can 
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never  be  feigned  ;  the  pretences  there¬ 
fore  of  fuch  perfons,  will  not  be  de¬ 
tected  by  phylicians- 

V,  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
incantations,  fafcinations,  &c. 


»  r  ; 
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CHAP.  IX. 


ON  THE  MEANS  Of  PRESERVING  THU 
PUBLIC  HEALTH, 

THE  general  health  of  the  public, 
which  is  of  fo  much  confe- 
quence,  efpecially  in  large  towns,  calls 
loudly  for  the  attention  of  the  magis¬ 
trate,  who  Ihould  exert  evyry  nerve  to 
preferve  and  fupport  it.  This  is  bell 
done  by  frequently  confulting  phyfi- 
cians  of  the  fir  ft  eminence,  concerning 
the  proper  means  to  be  embraced,  and 
it  would  be  highly  ufeful  if  they  were 
to  be  veiled  with  proper  authorities, 
and  put  in  pradlice  any  fcheme  of  this 
fort  which  they  might  think  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  general  fervice. 

The  health  of  the  community 
feems  in  the  belt  way  of  being  pre¬ 
ferred,  when  the  following  particulars 
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are  obferved,  and  it  is  no  fmall  matter 
to  fee  them  regularly  put  in  execution. 

ift.  When  every  thing  which  may 
tend  to  injure  the  public  health  is 
properly  prevented  or  averted. 

2d.  When  care  is  taken  that  the 
fick  have  every  afliftanee  to  remove 
the  difeafe  with  which  they  are  af¬ 
flicted,  or  at  leaftto  mitigate  its  rage. 

3d.  When  contagious  and  epide¬ 
mical  diforders  are  guarded  againft, 
and  the  fpread  of  them,  when  they  do 
prevail,  prevented* 

I.  The  caufes  which  are  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  health  of  the  community 
may  be  averted,  .  . 

1  ft.  By  preferviftg  the  air,  as  much 
as  poflible,  from  the  effects  of  putre¬ 
faction,  which  mull  be  done  by  re¬ 
moving  all  kinds  of  putrid  bodies, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  for  vege¬ 
tables  in  this  corrupt  ftate  are  more  of- 
fenfive,  or  at  leaft  as  much  fo,  and 
confequentiy  equally  pernicious  with 

animals. 
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animals.  The  lay-flails  of  butcher^ 
fhould  always  be  fituated  at  the  ex* 
tremities  of  towns,  and  large  cefs- 
pools  fhould  be  made  covered  with 
earth,  to  receive  the  blood  and  offal 
-  meat.  Butchers  likewife  fhould  be 
punifhed  for  keeping  their  meat  till  it 
be  too  dale  for  ufe.  It  is  not  only 
improper  upon  account  of  the  fmell, 
but  poor  people,  by  reafon  of  the  re¬ 
duced  price,  are  induced  to  purchafe 
it,  and  thus  contribute  to  unwhole-. 
Tome  difeafes. 

t 

The  water  alfo  of  towns  fhould  be 
carried  off,  and  not  buffered  to  ftao-- 
nate  in  the  ftreets.  It  is  generally  pu¬ 
trid  in  itfelf,  but  much  more  fo  when, 
it  becomes  a  receptacle  for  all  kinds  of 
filth.  Hence  we  fee  that  moil  towns 
which  are  not  accommodated  with 
common  fewers,  are  very  unhealthy. 
The  lafl  thing  to  be  confidered  under 
this  head  are  the  burying  grounds, 

which 
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which  fhould  always  be  removed  to 
fome  diftance  from  a  town. 

2d.  The  next  means  for  removing 
the  caufes  of  injuries  to  towns,  & c.  is, 
by  taking  care  that  the  corn  be  not  of 
an  unwholefome  and  putrid  nature  ; 
that  the  flefh  of  animals  be  not  dif- 
eafed  ;  that  the  fruits  be  properly  ri¬ 
pened  ;  that  the  wine  be  not  poifoned 
nor  the  beer  foul  and  vapid  ;  and  that 
all  vegetables  of  a  deleterious  quality, 
be  not  admitted  to  be  fold. 

3d.  By  taking  care  that  the  water 
which  is  drank  be  tdlerably  pure,  or 
free  from  any  mineral  fubftances, 
which  may  be  prejudicial  to  health. 
This  is  not  always  eafily  afcertained^ 
and  will  require  a  chemical  analyfis. 

4th.  By  regulating  the  ufe  of  the 
ft  ill  ?  and  taking  care  that  too  much 

y  o 

fermented  liquors  be  not  prepared. 

5th.  By  providing  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  wholefome  food  for  the 
ufe  of  the  poor. 

6  th. 


* 
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6th.  By  fuppreffing  the  common  suPpreffin$ 
ftews,  or  at  leaf!:  regulating  them  in  ftcW5‘ 
fucli  a  manner,  as  that  the  diforders 
now  peculiar  to  fuch  places,  and  the 
common  effedts  of  riot  and  drunken- 
nefs,  be  as  much  as  poffible  prevented. 

In  a  moral  light,  no  vice  can  be  tole¬ 
rated  by  the  civil  power;  but  inaphy- 
fical  view,  we  Ihould  certainly  prevent 
many  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  the 
venereal  difeafe,  if  not  in  time  eradi¬ 
cate  it,  by  having  the  brothels  under 
the  eye  of  the  magiftrate,  who  could 
appoint  infpedlors  under  a  licence, 
who  fhould  regularly  make  their  re¬ 
port,  and  confine  the  fubjedts  of  it  in 
fome  well  regulated  hofpital.  If  any 
way  then  could  be  thought  of,  which 
fhould  avoid  the  encouragement  of  vice 


and  yet  admit  of  fuch  an  infpeftion, 
it  would  no  doubt  be  of  very  great 
benefit  to  fociety. 

7th.  By  infane  perfons  being  pro¬ 
perly  confined  and  provided  for. 
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8th.  By  deftroying  mad  animals, 
and  when  fuch  are  roving  about,  tak> 
inp-  care  that  others  are  not  differed  to 

O 

go  loofe,  but  confining  them  in  yards, 
or  other  places  within  walls,  &c.  I 
do  not  think  it  proper  to  tie  them  up, 
as  by  their  uneafinefs  and  watchful- 
nefs,  they  may  bring  on  them  the  dis¬ 
orders  we  would  wifh  to  prevent. 

9th.  By  fupprefling  as  much  as 
poflible  all  mountebanks  and  quacks, 
and  other  pretenders  to  the  praftice 
of  phyfic.  No  one  can  tell  how  much 
they  injure  fociety;  by  violent  medi¬ 
cines,  the  effects  of  which  they  do  not 
fee,  they  may  introduce  fome  fatal  dif- 
eafe;  and  by  inefficacious  ones  they 
prevent  the  effects  of  thofe  which  are 
proper. 

10th.  By  preventing  apothecaries, 
midwives,  &c.  from  practice,  unlefs 
properly  recommended. 

nth.  By  taking  care  that  found¬ 
ling  infants,  or  others  who  may  be  de¬ 
ferred 
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ferted  by  their  parents.,  be  taken  care 
of,  and  educated  at  the  public  expence. 

1 2th.  By  preventing  any  perfons 
from  felling  drugs  who  are  not  bred  to 
the  bulinefs  of  an  apothecary  or  drug- 
gift,  or  do  not  underftand  the  nature 
of  medicines. 

13th.  By  regulating  the  drops  of 
thofe  who  fell  drugs ,  fo  that  the  more 
adtive  medicines,  fuch  as  vomits  and 
purges,  emmenagogues,  and  the  mi¬ 
neral  acid  fpirits,  be  not  promifcu- 
oudy  arranged  with  the  reft,  but  be 
kept  in  fome  private  drawers,  or  in  an 
inner  room,  to  which  no  one  fhould 
have  accefs  but  the  matter.  At  the 
fame  time,  particular  care  fhould  be 
taken  of  the  labels,  fo  that  they  make 
diftinct  marks,  &c. 

14th.  That  it  be  enjoined  mid¬ 
wives  and  furgeons  to  call  to  their  af- 
fiftance  the  mo  ft  able  phyficians,  in 
cafes  of  danger,  and  that  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  phyficians  accommodate  their  fees 
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to  the  abilities  of  the  patient,  fo  that 
all  may  receive  the  benefit  of  their  ad¬ 
vice, 

15th.  By  midwives  preferving  the 
live  child  by  a  difledtion,  fhould  the 
mother  unfortunately  die  during  the 
pains  of  labour. 

1 6th.  By  guarding  againft  the  con¬ 
tagious  diforders  which  often  arife 
among  the  horned  and  other  cattle. 

11.  The  belt  care  is  taken  that 
the  difeafes  of  the  fick  be  as  fpeedily 
as  poffible  removed. 

1  ft.  When  phyficians  of  great 
knowledge  and  the  moft  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  are  provided  to  order  medicines, 
and  illiterate  and  immoral  men  be  not 
fuflfered  to  obtrude  themfelves  on  the 
public. 

2d.  When  public  hofpitals  are  ef- 
tablifhed,  and  fo  condufted  as  to  ac¬ 
commodate  all  the  lick  poor  who  may 
often 
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gd.  When  furgeons  and  apothe-  Su  rgeons 
caries,  and  midwives  who  are  fkilful  thecarics, 
in  this  bufiaefs,  are  conftituted  by  the 
public  to  execute  their  part  of  the  bu- 
hefs,  which  they  undertake  with  care- 
fulnefs  and  affiduity. 

4th.  When  the  apothecaries  drops  vifiting 

^  -  .  .  ,  ,  '  1  (hops, 

are  occaiionally  vilited  oy  the  phy- 
ficians,  to  fee  that  their  drugs  are  of 
the  belt  quality,  and  provided  in  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  Tick  :  that  their  bottles  and  other 
veflels  be  preferved  clean,  and  fit  tq 
contain  the  ingredients  depofited  in 
them  :  that  the  medicines  be  pre¬ 
ferved  in  a  proper  place  to  preferve 
them  from  injury,  and  that  the  Ihop- 
men  or  apprentices  be  indufirious,  fo- 
ber,  and  fitted  for  their  bufinefs. 

III.  The  next  thing  to  be  attended  contagiou 

to  is,  by  what  means  contagious  and  remedied 
epidemic  difeafes  are  to  be  prevented 
and  removed.  Thefe  are  of  two 
|cinds,  what  is  called  the  plague,  or 
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any  other  difeafe  of  the  fame  nature, 
though  lefs  deleterious, 

I.  The  plague  is  a  difeafe  of  fo 
alarming  a  nature,  that  every  precau¬ 
tion  Ihould  be  taken  by  magiftrates  to 
prevent  its  accefs. 

The  following  feem  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  principal  regulations  necef- 
fary  to  be  obferved. 

1  ft.  The  purification  of  the  air  is 
to  be  ftudied,  and  every  thing  put  in 
execution  that  can  promote  this  end. 
Some  have  propofed,  for  this  purpofe, 
the  explofion  of  great  guns,  the  light¬ 
ing  up  of  fires,  &c.  Thefe  can  only 
have  effeft  in  rarefying  the  air,  as 
heat  is  found  to  contribute  to  promote 
this  difeafe,  as  deferibed  by  Doftor 
Mead.  The  church  bells,  for  the 
feme  purpofe,  are  frequently  to  be 
rung,  and  the  greateft  cleanlinefs  in 
the  ftreets,  and  all  public  places,  is  to 
be  obferved.  Befides  this,  fulphur 
and  pitch,  &c.  may  be  burnt  in  the 

open 
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open  places,  and  vinegar  may  be  eva¬ 
porated  in  the  chambers  and  infides  of 
houfes,  as  well  as  the  fumigation  of 
juniper  and  other  woods  be  kept  up. 

2d.  Lines  are  to  be  formed  which 
are  not  to  be  tranfgreffed  by  the  in- 
fedted,  nor  by  the  healthy;  at  the 
fame  time,  proper  houfes  are  to  be  al¬ 
lotted  for  thofe  who  are  taken  down 
in  the  difeafe,  and  others  for  the 
healthy  part  of  the  family,  where  the 
diforder  prevails. 

3d.  All  commerce  with  countries 
where  the  difeafe  is  prevalent,  is  to  be 
avoided  ;  nay  fome  punifhment  fhould 
be  inflifted  on  thofe  who  tranfprefs 

o 

this  rule.  It  is  an  objedt  of  too  much 
confequence  to  be  neglected,  the  lives 
of  fo  many  thoufands  depending  on  it. 

4th.  Veffels  which  come  from  fuch 
countries  are  to  be  driven  from  the 
harbour  where  they  attempt  to  enter, 
and  be  obliged  to  unlade  their  goods, 
and  properly  ventilate  them  in  fome 
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uninhabited  ifland.  I  do  not  think 
the  ufual  manner  in  which  quarantines 
are  performed  by  fhips  in  harbour,  are 
by  any  means  adequate  to  the  pur- 
pofe*  Were  the  plague  really  on  board 
any  fuch  lhips,  forty  or  fixty  days,  no 
nor  any  time  would  be  fufficient  to 
prevent  the  difeafe,  unlefs  the  goods 
were  properly  ventilated  ;  bale  goods 
being  known  to  preferve  the  infection 
for  many  years  :  But  befides  this,  it  is 
impoffible  to  keep  the  fuperior  officers 
of  a  flflp  from  leaving  it,  and  flying 
to  their  domeftic  manfions,  to  repofe 
themfelves  after  a  Ions:  and  tedious 
voyage.  The  only  remedy  is,  to  ap¬ 
point  a  place  for  unlading  and  venti¬ 
lating. 

5th.  Phyficians  and  furgeons,  and 
minifters,  are  to  be  appropriated  to 
vifit  the  lick  in  the  plague,  and  no 
others,  left  the  infedtion  may  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  them  to  found  perfons.  The 

fame 
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fame  rule  is  to  be  obferved  with  regard 
to  midwives. 

6th.  Hofpitals  are  to  he  provided 
for  the  poor  who  may  be  lick  of  this 
difeafe,  but  every  connexion  between 
them  and  their  friends  ihould  be  pre¬ 
vented. 

7th.  The  dead  bodies  are  to  be 
buried  as  foon  as  poifible,  and  here  a 
fufpenfion  ihould  be  made  of  the  law 
againft  burying  in  any  thing  but  wool¬ 
len  :  nay  that  ihould  be  forbidden,  as 
it  is  a  powerful  retainer  of  infection. 
Linen  here  ihould  be  preferred. 

8th.  Every  thing  which  is  capable 
of  retaining  infedtion,  as  the  cloaths  of 
the  deceafed,  and  the  furniture  of  the 
room,  ihould  he  buried.  This  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  burning.  Thofe  things 
which  retain  infect  ion  the  mod  ,  are,  all 
forts  of  woollen  cloths,  filks,  cottons, 
linens,  the  fkins  of  animals,  hemp  and 
flax,  Sec. 
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8th.  The  food  of  thofe  who  are 
not  infefled  at  fuch  a  time,  Should  be 
principally  of  vegetables,  and  of  thofe 
which  contain  the  acid  fait  pretty 
Strongly,  together  with  all  forts  of 
fruits.  The  chewing  and  mioaking  of 
tobacco  may  alfo  be  recommended. 
But  the  belt  prefervative  is  a  mind 
free  from  care  and  anxiety. 

II.  In  difeafes  which  are  lefs  ex¬ 
tensive  than  the  plague,  but  ftill  high¬ 
ly  infeftious,  and  fometimes  danger¬ 
ous,  the  following  Should  be  regarded. 

ift.  "Physicians  fliould  Study  the 
nature  of  thefe  remedies  appropriated 
to  them,  and  consider  with  care  what 
are  raofi  likely  to  remove  them. 

2d.  The  poor  are  to  be  moved  into 
hofpitals,  and  placed  in  wards  by 
themfelves. 

► 

3d.  The  Tick,  even  in  private  fa¬ 
milies,  fliould  be  feparated  from  thofe 
who  are  healthy. 
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4th.  The  healthy  fhould  live  upon 
a  fpare  diet,  nor  indulge  to  excefs  ei¬ 
ther  in  wine  or  venereal  pleafures  : 
the  air  they  breathe  fhould,  if  poffible, 
be  purified. 

5th.  Chewing  tobacco  and  other 
lierbs,  and  other  prefervatory  medi¬ 
cines  fhould  be  ufed. 

6th.  Flowers  growing  in  pots 
fhould  be  introduced  into  fick  rooms, 
as  well  as  aromatic  herbs.  This 
fhould  be  done  likewife  in  courts  of 
judicature,  where  it  is  feared  that  the 
gaol  diftemper  prevails, 

4? 
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its  feveral  Powers  with  the  Empire  of  Great 
Britain.  Price  5s.  in  boards. 

VI.  A  1  our  through  Parts  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  in  1778.  In  a  Series 
of  Letters.  2  vols.  8vo.  10s.  in  boards. 

VII.  Thoughts  on  Martial  Law,  with  a 
Mode  recommended  for  conducting  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  General  Courts  Martial.  Price 
2s.  6d.~ -Xnfcribed  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Army.  Theabove^  by  R.  j.  Sulivan,Efq. 

V  III.  I  he  Works  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Florian,  containing  Galatea,  a  Paftoral  Ro¬ 
mance  j 
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malice  ;  with  German,  Portugnefe,  Ore** 
cian,  Spaniih,  French,  and  Perfian  Tales, 
2  vols.  5$.  fewed., 

IX.  The  Life  of  Voltaire,  (never  before 
printed.)  6s. 

X.  An  Excurfion  from  Paris  to  Fontaine¬ 
bleau.  5  s. 

XI.  A  Supplement  to  the  Mifcellanies  of 
Thomas  Chatterton.  2s. 

XII.  An  Efiay  on  the  Evidence,  external 
and  internal,  relating  to  the  Poems  attributed 
to  Thomas  Rowley.  Containing  a  Gene¬ 
ral  View  of  the  whole  Controverfy.  By 
T,  J.  Mathias,  Efq.  2s.  6d. 

XIII.  Rowley  and  Chatterton  in  t  e 
Shades,  is.  6d.  . 

XIV.  Runic  Odes.  In  the  Manner  of 
Mr.  Gray.  New  Edition,  is. 

XV.  An  Efiay  on  Comic  Genius.  With 
Reference  to  the  feveral  Characters  exhibit¬ 
ed  by  Mrs .  J ord  an .  is. 

XVI.  Lines,  addrefied  to  Mrs  .Jordan,  is. 

XVII.  The  Tears  of  Britannia,  on  the 
late  Indifpofition  of  H.  R.  PI.  the  Prince  of 
W; ales.  By  a  Lady.  1  s. 

XVIII.  Crazy  Tales.  2$.  6d. 

XIX.  Moral  IVles.  By  the  fa  me.  2s,  6d. 
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XX.  The  Caiina.  A  Poem.  Being 
Complimentary  Verfes  on  thofe  fair  Ladies 
^who  honour  the  Weyhridge  Society.  jsv 

XXL  Gbfervations  upon  the  New*  Opi¬ 
nions  of  John  Hunter,  in  his  late  Treatife 
on  the  Venereal  Difeafe.  In  Three  Parts* 
ByJefieFoot.  Surgeon.  Price  8s.  6d.  in 
boards. 

XXII.  Foot  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Ure¬ 
thra,  with  the  Method  of  Cure.  4th  Edi¬ 
tion.  Price.  2s. 

XXII L  Mantel  on  the  Difeafes  of  In¬ 
fants.  2S. 

XXIV.  Harold.  A  Tragedy.  By  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Boyce.  3s. 

XXV.  Six  Letters  to  a  Friend,  on  the 
Eilablifhment  of  Sunday  Schools.  By  Phi¬ 
lip  Parfons,  A.  M.  Minifter  of  Wye  in  Kent. 
Price  is.  6d. 

XXVI.  A  Trip  to  Holland.  Contain¬ 
ing  Sketches  of  Characters,  together  with 
Curfory  Obiervations  on  the  Manners  and 
Cuftoms  of  the  Dutch.  2  Vols.  5s.  fewed* 

XXVII.  Reformation;  or,  a  Plan  for 
abolifhing  Chriftianity.  Humbly  fubinitted 
to  the  Confideration  of  the  Legiflature.  2s. 

XXVIII.  Charlotte  to  Werter*  A  Po¬ 
etical  Epifde.  By  Anne  Francis,  is.  6d. 


